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SERENITY IN SWEDEN 





“See who’s our 


. . Te ° ./?? 
speaker for to-da ) / 


Recognize her? She's Drum Majorette 
of the school band. She represents the 
proud spirit of your high school band, 
your school, your home town. Her twirl- 
ing baton lends glamour to the priv ilege 
of being a member of the band and 


wearing the school colors. 


Sooner or later those school colors fade, 
the flags grow ragged, the uniforms wear 
out. And if money for new flags and uni- 
forms is needed, who's going to help 
raise funds? That, gentlemen, is what 
our pretty, vivacious (and nervous ) lit- 
tle Majorette is going to speak to you 
about. She'll try to tell you what the 
Band means to her and to the whole 
school — why it just has to be well uni- 
formed. Give her a fine reception (we 
know you will), and if your Club does 
decide to sponsor the job, we have a 
booklet you ll find helpful — “Fund Rais- 
ing Ideas’. Write for it. There's no obli- 
gation — Ostwald sends this material to 


service clubs all over the U.S. 


“@ nifoun J by hs 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








T ue story of Sweden’s ingenious underground preparations 
for trouble (see page 30) moved us to go through our Scandinavian 
stocking this month in search of a good old-fashioned Swedish 
scene for the front cover. What we had in mind wasn’t really 
clear—probably a windmill in a field of sweet peas, or a quiet wharf 
with fish nets dripping in the sun—or perhaps a smorgasbord, doted 
on by a half-dozen laughing girls. The picture our dusty fingers 
lifted out is as far from typical as the unusual can be: We're not 
used to seeing impreg- 
nable, gray fortresses 
in anything but the fog 
of old France and Eng- 
land—by way of Holly- 
wood and J. Arthur 
Rank—so we dug into a 
thick unused atlas and 
took a few pages of 
notes on this Swedish 
castle This done, we 
went, partly for atmos- 
phere, to a Scandina- 





vian restaurant to di- 

Sigfrid Larsson photo 
gest the ‘notes along 
with some Swedish pancakes. Swedish pancakes, in case 
you haven’t been introduced to them, are large and 
extremely thin—and many. Their flimsy appearance is a ruse that 
has been known to delude the uninitiated into believing them 
to be a mid-day snack rather than the heavy meal they are. We, of 
the more experienced pancake ilk, should have known better 
than to tackle this particular entrée on the day in discussion, 
but we didn’t pay any attention to our noticeable lack of hunger. As 
soon as the first ten mouthfuls were taken, a tit-tat tussle 
between the castle and the Swedish pancakes developed. Our mind 
was open, but our stomach was not. As our fork made slow headway 
with the top layers of the cakes, we read that our ancient castle, 
first name Kalmar, had been built in the seventh century and, 
because of its strategic position on the Baltic coast, had been called 
“the key to Sweden.” We munched this piece of information doggedly, 
and wondered what medieval strategy would recommend 
for storming the pancake hill before us. (It being a high-class 
restaurant, there were no hungry strays under the table, and 
it is against our policy to waste food.) Almost at once we began 
feeling that familiar heaviness in our storage region—with 
just two cakes swallowed and at least seven left to worry over. 
Battle after battle was fought in the Kalmar sector, we 
noted, as we decided to alter our tactics and attack at the 
untouched end of the plate, trying desperately to make the hill look 
smaller, and thereby, through our eyes, make a psychological peace 
with our stomach. Chewing and slicing we again 
turned our eyes from the plate to the notes, and learned 
that Kalmar castle had been enlarged some time near the fourteenth 
century. Looking back to the plate, we were certain 
that the hill had become higher. Then the six towers were added to 
Kalmar, and we decided suddenly to make fast work of the obstacles. 
We charged the hill, and forked several pieces in one stab. 
Then, in another glance at the notes we learned that, in 1337, 
after all attempts to crash through Kalmar castle had been 
failures, an impenetrable wall had been built around the castle! 
This was the end. We laid down our fork in defeat. The pancakes, 
like their mother country, could never be taken. Glaring 
at them as they sat indomitably on the plate, we waived our 
policy, paid our bill and left, vowing never again to test the 
lasting power of Swedish pancakes. S. A. M. 
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Sacramento Kiwanis 
“Sold 100 per cent’ on 


FORDWAY PLAN 


Elvin F. Sheehy, Immediate Past 
President of the Kiwanis Club of 


Sacramento, California, writes: 





“The Fordway Plan has been in oper- 


ation in the Sacramento Kiwanis Club 
since 1942. 


“Needless to say, our club is sold 100 
per cent on this program, and our 
relationship with our operator and 
distributor has been completely sat- 


isfactory. 


“Without reservation the club, as well 
as myself, recommends the Fordway 
Plan to any club considering a fund- 


Taising program,” 


@ 2700 service and community organ- 
izations are now using Ford Gum ma- 
chines to help finance their welfare 
enterprises, 

Inquiries regarding distributorships 
(exclusive franchise) are invited, 


For risk-free, trouble-free, year-round 





fund-raising, investigate the FORD- 
WAY PLAN today. 





Write for information fo: 


AKRON, NEW YORK 
RRR RAEI eA WR 
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Bail Your Boat Automatically 
With Your Present Motor 


Use the new easily attachable 


K-B BOAT BAILER 


Product of 


Amundson Products Co., Superior, Wis. 











@ Fite ali meters with 


Equipped with six feet 
Cavitation biade . 


transparent Vinyt 


hose 
© Attaches in seconds. No 
hotles te drill e Works p -sitively and 
automatically n heavy 
© Pumps vp te 4 gallons seas and storms or 
per minute white the teat ie tied 


te dock 


© Eliminates tiopping out 
hand bailing, sponging 


* Ne moving parts to 
wear out 


@ Ne pump to get plugged @ An ideal qitt 
‘6" Postage prepaid when check accom 


panies your order Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, 





Profits from sale of these bailers go to the Su- 
perior, Wisconsin Kiwanis Club to be used for 
underprivileged children 


SUPERIOR KIWANIS CLUB 


816-21st Ave. E., Superior, Wis. 


























CERAMIC 
TILE 


Screened in Blue and 
Gold, fired for life- 


time permanency. 





Complete with insu- 
lating cork backing and hanger tab. Ideal 
for wall plaque or hot plate. Gift boxed. 

Price $2.00 each Prepaid 
H. L. MOORE CO. 


West Yarmouth, Mass. 

















SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 1%," 
as 16%," « 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5S” moided 
wood Embiem on front. 





Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago. $4g-° 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Questions About “Al Jeffery” 

I have just finished reading the 
story in the February issue of the mag- 
azine titled “Al Jeffery Joins Kiwanis,” 
and after doing so, two or three ques- 
tions came to my mind which I am sure 
are pertinent to the story. 

One question is, if Al was such a 
wonderful guy and such good Kiwanis 
material, how come he wasn’t a charter 
member of that club? ... 

And another question: How come it 
took Griffin “several years” between the 
hot school meeting, where Al spoke up, 
and the time Griffin decided he would 
be a good Kiwanis member? 

One other question, just for infor- 
mation: How big is the little village 
you are writing about? 

Earl Fickertt 
Kiwanian 
Marion, Kansas 


. You wonder why Al Jeffery was not 
taken into the Niskayuna Kiwanis club 
a long time ago “if he was such a won- 
derful guy.” A natural question, but 
the answer is exactly what the Attend- 
ance and Membership Committee has 
saying for a long, long time: 
There are many “Al Jefferys” right in 
our midst, but we don’t recognize them. 
As the Master said, “You have eyes to 
see, but you do not see.” 

I'll wager there is more than one “Al 
Jeffery” right in Marion, Kansas. There 
are many good men that are continually 
being overlooked by Kiwanis, and our 
clubs and communities miss their fel- 
because we 


been 


lowship and service just 
don't keep our eyes open. 

As to your second question, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Niskayuna might well be 
criticized for not taking Al in sooner, 
and President Griffin might even be 
criticized for letting so much time slip 
by after he met Al, but I wonder what 
Kiwanis club or what Kiwanian is per- 
fect in this respect and wants to cast the 
first stone. 

We believe that as clubs “Strive for 
they will find these “Al Jef- 
ferys” in their own communities and 
will say, “Why haven’t we taken ‘AI’ 
into our club before?” 

In answer to your third question, the 
Village of Niskayuna had a population 
in the 1950 census of 400, graphically 
illustrating that even in a small com- 
munity, where everyone is supposed to 
know everyone else, a good citizen can 
still be overlooked. This makes it so 
much more important to be doubly 
careful in our larger communities. 

Irvin C. Chapman, Chairman 
International Committee on 
Attendance and Membership 
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Two Matters of Time 

.. . Please, please omit my name from 

your circulation list. I do not have 

time to read The Kiwanis Magazine and 

it is taking up room in my wastebasket. 
Dr. W. D. Coventry 
The Duluth Clinic 
Duluth, Minnesota 


. .. The thought strikes me that most 
Kiwanians receive more reading matter 
than they can even remotely think 
through. I was fortunate enough 
to read thoroughly (this 
February issue. It so happened that I 
retired early, and awoke about 2 a.m. 
Not being able to return to slumber- 
land, I began examining and reading 
the periodical in its entirety 


time) the 


What an education, as well as inspira- 
tion, any chairman can get from this, 
and I am sure any other issue, for most 
of us only glance through the wealth of 
material it contains. There is no such 
thing as not running the most success- 
ful civic club in your city if these won- 
derful, 
stituted, and 
through. 

The editorial by Ben Dean is tremen- 
dous; the article “Al Jeffery Joins Ki- 
wanis” is great and timely. “Main 
Street Meets the World” 
of the times. Then we come to the 
article by K. M. Davy, “Restricted.” 
There is a tear jerker for you, and what 
a lesson for an entire democracy! 


proven suggestions ar in- 


energetically followed 


is so typical 


I could go on and on and on, for every 
one of your contributors deserve to be 
congratulated over and over again 

I am thankful for that sleepless night, 
and believe me, I shall try with all my 
might not to pass up another issue. 

Henry I. Jaffe 
Charter Member 
Suffolk, Virginia 


Sportsmen a Menace? 

I just want to send a word of ap- 
preciation for the article in the Novem- 
ber issue of The Kiwanis Magazine en- 
titled “Nix to the Nimrod.” I know 
there are a good many men who think 
that ministers are not very much “He 
Men” and I am glad to read that Fred 
Hawes, who is not a minister, seems to 
disagree with this point of view. 

In addition to being the cause for the 
breakup of many homes, I am sure that 
this homo naturalis menace is gravely 
endangering the spiritual life of many 
of our families and particularly of the 
men of our congregations. .. . 

Rev. William Davidson, Kiwanian 
Lewistown, Montana 
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News especially 
for club officers 











IWAMS ROUNDUP 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














CLUBS PREPARE FOR US-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 


Krwanis cLuss throughout the US and Canada are preparing for US-Canada Good 
Will Week, April 25-May 1, as once more the two nations join in an annual salute 


to their famous friendship. 


Through inter-club meetings, telephone messages, phonograph recordings, letters 
and post cards, clubs on both sides of the border will be busy that week reaffirming 
the century-old peacefulness that exists between the two neighboring countries. 
(See the editorial, page 9, and “The Peace That Wisdom Built,” page 16.) 

Last year’s Good Will Week produced several imaginative projects. The Kiwanis 
Clubs of Ottawa, Illinois and Ottawa, Ontario got together for an inter-club meeting. 
In the New York District, each club was assigned to a Canadian club and was asked 
to send Good Will greetings to that club. The Thorold, Ontario and Hawthorne, New 
Jersey clubs exchanged sentiments over the telephone, and the Ames, Iowa Ki- 
wanians cut phonograph recordings and started them on the rounds of every 


Kiwanis club in Canada. 


Dallas, Texas is pretty far from the Canadian border, but the Kiwanis Club of 
Oak Cliff, in Dallas, showed last month that Texas isn’t unaware of the good will of 


its far-off neighbor. A Canadian Kiwanian 


Frank E. Littell of the Ingersoll, Ontario 


club—had been attending the Oak Cliff club’s meetings regularly for two months 
while he and his wife were visiting their daughter in Dallas. So the Oak Cliff 
Kiwanians, sprouting the Good Will Week spirit early, made Frank an honorary 
citizen of Texas and, to show they meant it, gave him a ten-gallon hat. 





KIWANIS TO SPONSOR 

FIRST FARM-CITY WEEK 

KIwaNis_ INTERNATIONAL, through its 
International Committee on Agriculture 
and Conservation, will sponsor the first 
annual Farm-City Week in October. 
Purpose of the event will be to “bring 
farm, ranch and city people to a better 
understanding of their mutual inter- 
dependence.” 

That Kiwanis would give leadership 
and coordination to Farm-City Week 
was decided at the midwinter meeting 
of the International Board of Directors 
in Washington, D.C. last February 18. 
Other newsworthy developments of the 
meeting 
> Circle K will receive recognition and 
a charter from Kiwanis International at 
the Cleveland convention June 26-30, 
provided that Circle K dues be four 
dollars a year for each member and that 
a constitution and bylaws be adopted 
that have Kiwanis’ approval. 
> The date for the seventh annual 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day was set—Saturday, 
September 24, 1955 
> Kiwanis International has accepted 
an invitation to participate in an in- 
formal organization called the National 
Conference of Service, Fraternal and 
Veterans Organizations on Juvenile De- 
linquency. Purpose of this organization 
is to review work being done to fight 
juvenile delinquency, to study the con- 
clusions of several conferences con- 
ducted within the past year by the 
Senate Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
and then to offer suggestions for coping 
with the problem. 
> A resolution was adopted, recording 
the Board’s appreciation to RCA execu- 
tive Ben Selvin, immediate past presi- 
dent Richard Wallower of the Roslyn, 
New York club and the entire Roslyn 
club for inspiring Captain Samuel Lo- 
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boda, director of the US Army Band, 
to compose “The Kiwanis Anniversary 
March.” The Roslyn club supplied Cap- 
tain Loboda with a history of Kiwanis, 
together with the organization’s Objects 
and Objectives. From these materials 
the captain wrote his march, which was 
played by the Army Band at the Ki- 
wanis Congressional Dinner. 

Farm-City Week stems both from 
Kiwanis’ plan to sponsor some kind of 
agricultural week and from Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson’s de- 
sire for a rural-urban program, “broad 
in concept, broad in participation, truly 
national in scope.” It is hoped that 
Canada’s Minister of Agriculture will 
help make Farm-City Week interna- 
tional. 

Through numerous rural-urban pro- 
grams on the local level, Farm-City 
Week will seek to have a national 
impact. As leader and coordinator of the 
event, Kiwanis is welcoming all inter- 
ested organizations to plan appropriate 
projects for Farm-City Week. Already 
a number of groups have assured Ki- 
wanis of their participation. 

Kiwanis is well prepared to lead and 
coordinate Farm-City Week. For more 
than thirty years its clubs have been 
annual observers of “Farmer Day,” 
which usually includes a program of 
recognition, entertainment and dinner 
in town for the farmers. 

The midwinter meeting of the Board 
followed the Fourth Biennial Kiwanis 
Congressional Dinner February 17. 
More than 800 persons attended the 
dinner, which honored Kiwanians in 
the Eighty-fourth US Congress. On the 
day of the dinner, International Presi- 
dent Don Engdahl and other Kiwanis 
officers visited the White House, where 
Don presented a “pledge of rededica- 
tion” to President Eisenhower. (See 
picture on opposite page.) 


DON’T FORGET 

RESOLUTIONS DEADLINE 

Apri 27 is the last day your club’s 
resolution can arrive at the General 
Office and still be on time for a review- 
ing by the International Committee on 
Resolutions, which meets in Chicago 
May 3-4. Out of the statements sub- 
mitted on or before April 27, the com- 
mittee will develop a series of resolu- 
tions and present them to the delegates 
at the fortieth annual International con- 
vention in Cleveland June 26-30. The 
resolutions that are adopted at the con- 
vention will be the basis for the Inter- 
national Objectives and action pro- 
grams for 1956. 


RIGHT DEPARTMENT, 

WRONG NUMBER 

SOMEONE TELEPHONED the General Office 
the other day and said, “Service de- 
partment, please.” 

So the switchboard operator con- 
nected the caller with the Club Service 
Department. When the department head 
gave his name, the caller asked: “Is 
this the service department of the 
Hamilton Washing Machine Company?” 








Birthdays These « lubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from April 16 
through May 15. 


* 
- Ardmore, Oklahoma, Apri! 20 

sath Marinette, Wisconsin, Apri! 20 
Albany, Georgia, Apri! 22 
Burlington, North Carolina, April 23 
Waukegan, Illinois, Apri! 26 
Pasadena, California, Apri! 29 
Newberry, South Carolina, May 4 
Opelika, Alabama, May 6 
Winona, Minnesota, Moy 6 
Moline, Illinois, Moy 7 
Amarillo, Texas, May 12 
Ashland, Kentucky, Moy 12 
Kokomo, Indiana, May 13 
Fort Dodge, lowa, May 14 
Oakland, California, Moy 15 


* 

Wenatchee, Washington, April 17 
30th Banning, California, April 21 

Jonesboro, Tennessee, Apri! 21 

Cobalt, Ontario, April 22 

Inglewood, California, April 24 

Rochester, New Hampshire, April 24 

Winder, Georgia, April 24 

Montrose-La Crescenta, California, 

April 29 

Highland Park, Michigan, April 30 

Monticello, Florida, May 4 

North Bergen-Guttenberg, 

New Jersey, Moy 5 

Owen Sound, Ontario, May 7 

East San Diego, California, Moy 8 


* 


Colville, Washington, April 7 


9th Ferndale, Michigan, April 8 


Buhi, Idaho, Moy 2 
Center, Colorado, May 12 
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On the morning of the Fourth Biennial 
Kiwanis Congressional Dinner in Wash- 
ington, D. C., International President 
Don Engdahl presented a “pledge of re- 
dedication” to President Eisenhower at 
the White House. The pledge, reaffirm- 
ing Kiwanis’ determination to serve the 
private person, the community and the 
nation, was similar to that which many 
Kiwanis club presidents are giving to 
the mayors of their communities as part 
of Kiwanis’ fortieth anniversary. The 
letter (left) was received by Don short- 
ly after his visit with the President. 





Captain Samuel Loboda (second from left), director of the US Army Band, joins 
Senator Sparkman (left), President Don and Representative Hope in quartet sing- 
ing after leading the band in his own composition, “The Kiwanis Anniversary March.” 





KIWANIS GETS BIGGER, 

AND SO DOES DIRECTORY 

Asiwe from being a “right hand” for 
club secretaries, the official directory 
is an interesting indicator of Kiwanis 
growth. 

This year’s directory, for instance, at 
186 pages, is ten pages thicker than last 
year’s directory and eighty pages thick- 
er than the one issued ten years ago. 
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In 1938, the directory’s first year in 
booklet form, it numbered only sixty- 
four pages. 

Going back even further—to the time 
when the directory was part of the 
magazine—the dedicatory number of 
the “Kiwanis Club” magazine carried 
just two pages of club listings. The 
date was February 1917. 

(see KIWANIS ROUNDUP page 6) 












PROTECT wp 
OUR CHILDREN 
from MOLESTATION! 


Here is a public service your club or 
business firm can perform at a low cost 
yet is of vital importance to the well- 
being of our children of school age. 

A simple, easily understood, illlustrated 
folder has been prepared to acquaint 
children with the dangers involved in 
molestation by strangers. These pamph- 
lets assist parents and teachers in quid- 
ing youngsters to protect themselves 
from harm. Now used by over 250 cities 
and towns in all 48 states. Sponsored 
by Kiwanis and other fraternal and busi 
ness clubs, banks, industrial firms, par 
ent-teacher groups and civic organiza- 
tions 

Remember you may be saving the life of a 
child! 

1000—$19.00, additional 1000s— 
$8.00. Prices on smaller quantities 
on request. 








42 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS 


Send sample folder and complete 
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hep’ (HFRICE VALET 


| i al Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 
















An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

. save floor space—fit 
in anywhere ...standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 
institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 


: i 
problem. Write for Catalog FL-7 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 
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KIWANIS WINS FIVE FREEDOMS ‘ : = 
FOUNDATION AWARDS VITAL STATISTICS 

AT PpREsSTIME, there were 235,031 
Kiwanians in 3972 clubs. Key 





THe NAME KIWANIS appeared often in 














Ee eye a pe the list of Freedoms Foundation award csune 
winners for 1954. Clubs numbered 1255; Circle K, 
LOCATIONS WANTED At the top of the list, of course, was 109. 
for additional the $1000 and George Washington medal 
> TASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INS awarded to Kiwanis International for Evil or Saieguard? in the October and 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
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= 18” deep. A piece of fur 
niture that moet every club 





Reeds for the convenience of 
epeak 

Desk ts it with ebelf 
for extra pepers. books. ete 
Finished with rubber cush- 
joned corners. Light, com- 


pect and sturdy 
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wdere and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 
12.3 
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COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


Professional Counseling for 
‘Industrial Development 


surveys programming 

analysis promotion 
Community Development Box 8141 

Associates Chicago, Ill. 
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Attaining Legion of Honor rank is a big occasion in a Kiwanian’s life, 
With i a ie Henry of the Greenville, South Carolina club (right) the day was doubly memorable. 
J. D. became a father for the first time the same day. Here he gets his Legion 


Em! hand painted blue mare 
tr SS with avaer, We pay postage. of Honor certificate from Past International President Charlie Armstrong. 
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PHILIP'S NECKWEAR 
20 WEST 22ND ST 
DEPT. 408, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 








WE’RE PUTTING YOU ON THE SPOT! 








DO YOU WANT BUSINESS PRESTIGE? ... 
VALUABLE PUBLICITY? . . . NEW INCOME? 
SOCIAL STANDING? 


nd we your hook anuecript We have helped many 

«* authors we Dbliiehing and prom : their writ 
v at keonal ty Many t ks published me rm of 
ay t& » with higher rowaltic All subjects con 

od. Send your manuscript, without Dligation to: 


“GREENWICH BOOk PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


ane on _ r *. 7 x. Y¥. 

















Fer Your Perfect Vacation On 


Cape Cad it’s Beachwood Village No matter what city women visit, they Wit most men, baseball is a familiar 


quickly find the best places to shop. and beloved game. Even if their families 
Our women readers may not be able _ aren't interested, they like to see a game 
to identify the city from this picture now and then while traveling. You may 
ART CHANDLER now, but many of them would after see a scene this summer like the one 
(For solution, see page 22.) here, in the same place. (See page 35.) 


New attractive motele—Some titchen units. Near 
beach—Attractions. Folder, Mr. Kiwanian. 





Re. 28, West Yarmouth 4, Mass. July 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTION 


JUNE 

>» National Flag Week 

The 178th anniversary of the American 
Flag will be celebrated June 12-18. (The 
Continental Congress formally adopted 
the flag on June 14, 1777.) A useful Flag 
Week program can be developed around 
the story of Old Glory and its import- 
ance as a national symbol. 


> Father’s Day and Father-Son Week 

These two occasions can be combined 
for either humorous or serious pro- 
grams. In some communities, Kiwanians 
will observe Father-Son Week—June 
12-19—by bringing their sons to a club 
meeting. For Father’s Day (June 19) 
programs, awards given to the youngest 
father and oldest father can make first- 
rate entertainment. Children’s Day— 
June 12—can also be tied in to these 
programs. 


» Ragweed Control and Dairy Month 

June provides an opportunity for your 
Committee on Agriculture and Conser- 
vation to take charge of a program, for 
this is both Ragweed Control and Dairy 
Month. For the latter, a timely topic is 
the huge dairy surplus that faces the 
US. (See The Kiwanis Magazine for 
February.) The Hollywood, Florida club 
invited the director of the National 
Dairy Council to speak about the state’s 
growing dairy industry. Stressing the 
nutritional value of milk, the speaker 
urged an increased consumption of it 
in the nation’s schools. You can get pro- 
gram information for these two observ- 
ances by writing to the Cincinnati Hay 
Fever and Weed Control Committee, 
Inc., 3516 Biddle Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and the National Dairy Council, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago, Illi- 


nois. 


» All-Kiwanis Week 

The week of the International conven- 
tion is traditionally observed as All- 
Kiwanis Week by Kiwanians who are 
unable to go to the convention. Program 
ideas for your June 26-July 1 meeting 
will be sent to your club soon by the 
International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education and Fellowship. 


> Other Suggestions 

Don’t overlook the suggestions offered 
in the printed program for the Com- 
mittee on Programs and Music. For each 
month there are two choices for pro- 
grams. The suggestions follow the 
themes of the International Objectives. 
June’s Objectives are the _ second, 
“Champion human dignity, individual 
initiative and free enterprise,” and the 
third, “Help to make our schools the 
finest possible training grounds for re- 
sponsible citizenship.” 


>» Kamehameha Day 

This Hawaiian holiday is a memorial to 
King Kamehameha, who united all the 
islands of Hawaii into one kingdom. All 
Hawaiian Kiwanians will mark the 
event on June 11. Clubs in the United 
States and Canada can take this occa- 
sion to salute Kiwanians in Hawaii. 


COMING EVENTS 

> July 

Dominion Day—July 1 

Independence Day—July 4 

United States Annexed Hawaii—July 7 
(1898) 

Ground Observer Corps Day—July 14 

National Farm Safety Week—July 24-30 

National Inventors Week—July 25-31 

Tenth Anniversary of the United Na- 
tions—July 28 





At a meeting of the Washington, D. C. club, Herbert Beuermann (right), savings 
bonds director of D. C., announces the new package program—‘“Take the Highroad 
to a Brighter Future”—that the US Treasury Department offers to clubs. Write 
to US Savings Bonds Division, Washington 25, D. C. Left to right, Kiwanian Dan- 
iel W. Bell, former Under Secretary of the Treasury; Earl 0. Shreve, National 


Savings Bonds director; and Jack Cost, 
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president of the Washington club. 
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For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Broc 8 


DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 
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honor rolls, memorials, markers. 
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NOW! FREE! 


The fascinating “Story of Stain- 
less” is available to help ’round 
out your meetings. See the in- 
teresting story of the “Wonder 
Metal” — Stainless Steel. To 
book this fine film, contact 


IDEAL PICTURES, Inc. 


58 E. South Water St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
W orld’s Largest 


l6mm Sound Film Library 











Free MOVIES FOR MEETINGS 


— you pay postage only! 
Films-of-the-Month 4 
“STORY OF A MAIN 
ST. MERCHANT” 


Freedoms Foundation 
Cy AZ) Winner 


— 40 minutes 
“QUALITY CONTROL 
IN MODERN MER- 
CHANDISING” 
The Seal of Approval 
Story 
Color 25 minutes 
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Write for 
Free List! 


eot'* ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Ave. New Yerk,N.¥. Granch libraries! 








Trlornioe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 





If you are on the board of your school or 
church, or on the house or purchasing com- 
mittee of your club or lodge, you will be inter- 
ested in this modern, Folding Pedestal Banquet 
Table. Write for catalog & special discounts 
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M-K VANILLA 





BIG 
60 CUP 


DRIP-O-LATOR 






Your church group, school or club 








bottles of M-K Vanilla. 
Other equipment available 
WRITE TODAY! 


M-K Vanilla available 
in 6 ox. (Pure Flever) 
or 8 ox. (Super Com- 
pound), $1 «@ bottle. 


MARION-KAY 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
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DOG BONE 10-WAY 
WRENCH 59+ _ 


handle a million and one 
jobs effortlessly for it will fit al- 
most all size nuts and bolts, squared 
SF or hexagon shaped (1 4° to9 16°). The 

DOG BONE WRENCH is a veritable 
too! box all in one wrench. Use in the home your car 
or office, aboard boats, for electrical and garden appli- 
ances. Every mechanic, machinist and hobbyist needs 
one. You will never miss any one size wrench when 
you need it for the DOG BONE has 10 sizes to fit all 
nuts and bolts. Made of Tempered Too! Alloy Steel with 
I Beam shaped reinforcement handle. Only SOc (Spe- 
cial Offer 2 for $1). Send check, cash or money order to: 









con easily eorn this $40 electric 
urn by selling only forty-eight $1 


NOVEL MANUFACTURING, Dept. D-230 


33 Second Avenue ~- ~- New York 3, New York 
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115 +. @O eve. AC Powered by 
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et« which require up t 


trailer 7 heat! 


Pulte guarentee’, Regularity $275. Special 
3000-1200 Watt Piant Ttem 45) same as Item 
24 bet with larger generater & engine— 50% 
Teater oytout 





Push Sutter Start—600.700 watts 


rucwed 2 hp. eaay starting Briggs 
gas engine. No wiring necessary, just 
piuet in and operate Plenty “ cur 
rent for any radio, televisten, of] 
burner freezer pump lights, 

700 


watts Idea! for camp. cottage, 
Includes volt- 
meter end built-in winding to 
charge 6 ¥. auto batteries. Wt. 75 
the. Besily Ste in car trunk. Be pre- 
pared if storm knocks out power lines. 


$143.50 
$199.50 


wt 10¢ for big —-4 Gateice Free with order. Prices f o.b. 
factory. 20 day hh qQuarantee. Check or 4.0, 
Maser ‘Dept. Wis, 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Q. One of our members has been 
transferred by his organization to a 
growing community where there is no 
Kiwanis club. He is anxious to retain 
his Kiwanis membership and thinks a 
Kiwanis club could be formed there. 
Since the town is 200 miles away and 
it would be impossible for our club to 
give such a new club the support 
needed from a sponsoring club, what 
can we do? 


A. A copy of your letter is being sent 
to the president of the Kiwanis club 
about eighteen miles from this com- 
munity. He is also receiving the booklet 
“Successful Sponsoring,” a blank peti- 
tion and other material to assist in the 
formation of a club. The committee from 
this club will contact your former 
member shortly after he arrives and will 
work with him in setting up a Kiwanis 
club in which he can continue his mem- 
bership 


©. Our club meets in the evening 
and is scheduled to adjourn at 7:45. 
We have trouble with members leaving 
hefore the meeting is over if we go 
beyond the scheduled adjournment 
time. How can we stop this? 


A. By adjourning your meetings on 
time. If a man has an evening engage- 
ment with his wife and has agreed to 
meet her at eight o’clock he would be 
justified in leaving at the scheduled ad- 
journment hour to keep this engagement. 
A carefully planned agenda with a time 
schedule for each item will make it 
possible to adjourn at 7:45 and make it 
unnecessary for members to leave be- 
fore the close of the meeting 


Q. Can a president commit a club 
to a fund-raising project without a 
vote from the club membership or the 
board of directors? 


A. No. Article VII, Section 4, of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws, 
gives to the board of directors “general 
management of the club.” If a club 
president believes the club should un- 
dertake a certain fund-raising project, 
he should make his recommendations 
to the board of directors and secure its 
approval. The board, if it wishes, may 
present the matter to the membership 
at a regular club meeting to get an 
expression of sentiment from the mem- 
bers of the club who will be expected 
to engage in the fund-raising activity. 
However, since the members who 
oppose a project tend to give it only 
lukewarm support, it is ordinarily bet- 
ter for the board of directors to discuss 
the matter thoroughly and announce 
to the club the conclusion reached by 
the board of directors. 


Q. At our last board of directors 
meeting the question arose as to 
whether or not our club should make 
a donation to an organization out of 
the Underprivileged Child Fund. Do 
we have the right to make donations 
to other charitable organizations? 


A. Although your club has the right 
to make contributions to charitable or- 
ganizations, such contributions should 
be the rare exception rather than the 
rule. Undoubtedly, most of your mem- 
bers contribute as individuals to these 
organizations. The funds raised by 
your club were for the charitable activ- 
ities sponsored directly by your club. 
Both those who aided in the raising of 
these funds and your members expect 
your club to use this money for club 
activities. If the funds are dissipated 
it is impossible for the members to take 
pride in club activities, which normally 
contribute greatly to a club’s morale 


Q. Our club voted last year to 
change its name. We recently received 
the new Kiwanis Directory and our 
club is listed under its old name. Why 
wasn’t the change made in the official 
directory ? 

A. We find that the General Office 
was never advised of the vote taken 
by your club to change its name. Article 
I, Section 2 of your bylaws gives the 
name of your club. In order to change 
your club’s name it is necessary to 
amend this article of your bylaws. Two 
copies of the amendment, signed by the 
president and secretary of your club 
and giving the date of adoption, should 
have been forwarded to Kiwanis Inter- 
national for approval. When a chenge 
of name is received it is submitted to 
the International Board of Trustees for 
approval, and the name is changed 
all records. 


Q. Our board of directors feels that 
we have too many privileged members 
in our club, and that the fact that 
these privileged members do not have 
to attend meetings has had a bad ef- 
fect on the active members of the club. 
In some instances, the reasons justify- 
ing the original granting of privileged 
membership are not present now. Can 
we elect privileged members on a tem- 
porary basis and reconsider the grant- 
ing of privileged membership at reg- 
ular intervals? 


A. This can be done. On the recom- 
mendation of the Board Committee on 
Attendance and Membership, the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees voted that 
“It is within the power of the local 
club to elect to privileged membership 
on a temporary basis for six months or 
a year, if they wish.” THE END 
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eee from a trip to Europe and the 
Middle East a few months ago. Much as I enjoy travel 
and seeing places “old in story,” I am always happy to 
come back to North America. 

We have innumerable blessings here, and 
often these are appreciated more when contemplated 
from a distance. Certainly one derives a clearer under- 
standing of the priceless advantages of friendly borders 
when watching sentries patrol barbed wire frontiers. It 
was under these tense circumstances that I had occa- 
sion to give proper evaluation to the Eighth Objective 
of Kiwanis for 1955: 

MAINTAIN AND FOSTER FRIENDSHIP, 


UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION 
BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


This year, as United States-Canada Good 
Will Week is celebrated, let us do more than merely 
sing each other’s national anthem. It is important that 
there be more understanding on each side of the border. 

Last July 1, Canada observed her eighty- 
seventh anniversary as a Dominion, or as a self- 
governing member of the British Commonwealth. In 
Kingston, we had quite a celebration. It took place in 
Old Fort Henry, once called “The Citadel of Upper 
Canada,” and the ancient guns roared forth again where 
the St. Lawrence River joins Lake Ontario. The many 
American tourists present probably chuckled when 
they noted that all these guns point toward the US. It 
is hard for us, now, to realize that these guns once 
meant grim business. Let me quote to you from a New 
York newspaper of July 4, 1812 (you will recollect that 
there was a war going on between us at that time): 

“A peace that would leave Britain in 
possession of Canada would be worse than war. A 
smuggler, a pirate, a man-stealer, a corrupter of the 
morals of our citizens, a hirer of spies with a view to 
our injury in time of peace, a fomenter of Indian 
hostilities, a violator of our neutral rights, a subverter 
of the laws of nations, a government of despots and 
aristocrats; Canada certainly is not, will not, and cannot 
be a good and safe neighbor... .” 

We can laugh at this now, but our fore- 
bears could not. Indeed, as late as 1880 there were 
rumblings of what a menace we were to you. The New 
York Herald had been conducting a campaign for the 
annexation of Canada to the United States for purely 
defensive reasons. An editor of the Herald said: 

“The Canadian keeps 43,365 men armed 
to the teeth; he has much garrison and field artillery... 
and is altogether a perilous enemy. And at his back the 
British Lion stands ready to roar most thunderously ... 
and capable of sending forth swarms of gunboats to 








Mr. Edmison is associated with Queen’s University in 
Kingston and does a good deal of public speaking on 
both sides of the border. He is a past president of the 
Canadian Penal Association and a past director of the 
American Prison Association. 
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By J. ALEX. EDMISON, Q. c.. Kingston, Ontario Kiwanian and noted 


criminologist and penologist 


Singing the National Anthems is not Enough 


shell the lake and river cities of the Union, while his 
big men of war bombard New York, Boston and the 
cities of the Atlantic Coast ...The army of the Union is 
small and scattered over the Indian territory, the 
militia could not be organized in time to seize or block 
the St. Lawrence route before a British fleet could 
make its appearance in the upper lakes. Ogdensburg, 
Oswego, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and a 
hundred smaller towns would endure bombardment, 
and perhaps be burned to the ground, before the 
Americans could make any defense... .” 


The Toronto Globe replied: 

“The Americans are ...a shrewd and gen- 
erous people, wise enough to refrain from making this 
continent hideous by unnecessary war and chivalrous 
enough to prefer peaceful settlements with Canada.... 
The few men who predict a war of nationalities on this 
continent slander the future of humanity. ... [If war 
breaks out between Canada and the United States], 
then man’s upward progress is indeed hopeless. . . .” 

If any further commentary is needed on 
St. Lawrence River defenses, let it come from this 
recent Montreal Star dispatch: 

“Canadian and American seaway repre- 
sentatives will meet in Ottawa to outline an agreement 
for joint participation in the 2200-mile project that will 
change the course of one of the world’s greatest rivers 
and the economic life of the two countries.” 

Now, perhaps our greatest mutual danger 
is complacency. We can take our good relations too 
much for granted. Friendships should never be neg- 
lected. 

We in Canada want you in the United 
States to know us better, even if just for the reason 
that Canada is, by a large margin, your best customer 
in the international market. We hope, someday, that 
your newspapers and news magazines will appreciate 
us to the extent of paying us as much attention as they 
pay to countries in Central and South America. We are 
eager to have your young people become Canada- 
minded. Once, when speaking at a Kiwanis luncheon 
in Northern New York State, I asked some guest high 
school students the name of the Prime Minister of 
Canada. I did not get a single correct answer, al- 
though they did answer correctly when asked the 
names of the President of Cuba and Argentina! 

On the other hand, you in the United 
States must wish your country to be understood intel- 
ligently by your Canadian neighbors. You have every 
reason to say, “Get to know the real America, and 
don’t give undue importance to advertising blurbs, 
crime items and the bleatings of ward politicians. After 
all, the U.S.A. has no monopoly on these super- 
ficialities!” 

Service clubs can do, and are doing, a 
magnificent job in promoting the type of United States- 
Canada good will that is based firmly on friendship and 
sound mutual knowledge and understanding. This pat- 
tern is vital for the future of our nations. THE END 
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By GLADYS A. RISDEN 


Illustrated by Franklin MacMah » 


Gach My 


Twe distressing experiences cause a thoughtful father to toresee peril for his son. 


NE DAY, shortly after the school 
O year had begun, a distinguished 
looking man came to talk with me 
about his ten-year-old son Tommy. 
He wasn't pleased with the boy’s 
progress, and he wanted me to tutor 
him for a few months. After our 
conversation, the father got up from 
his chair and, just before going out 
the door, turned to me and said 

“Teach my son his threes 
fours. Teach him to read and spell. 
But more than that—teach him how 
to fail.” 

After the closed I thought 
about these long while. 
Teaching a boy how to fail was a 
one I had never 
before received. I didn’t know 
Tommy, but I had heard good things 
about his father, a public-spirited 
man who was often mentioned in the 
newspaper in connection with a va- 


and 


door 
words a 


strange request 


riety of campaigns, committees and 
community activities. 

He was an important man in our 
town—a successful business execu- 
tive and, after working hours, a con- 
scientious father with a good sense 
of humo 

I had heard that he was born on 
the other side of the tracks in a me- 
dium-size Midwestern city, and that 
he soon learned he could move over 
to the better part of the city by cap- 
italizing with all his energy on every 
opportunity that came his way. 

He failed numerous times in the 
process. But, as he had read, so had 
Edison, Bell, Ford and millions of 


The writer, now retired, was a 
teacher, supervisor and child psycholo- 
gist in Ohio for thirty years. She has 
a Doctor of Philosophy degree in edu- 
cation and psychology from Ohio State 
University. 


and 


un- 


unknown but successful men 
women who, and 


shamed, rose up after each defeat— 


undaunted 


to try again. 

This, it later developed, is exactly 
what this father was asking me that 
teach his son how to take 
a challenge instead of as 


day to do 

defeat as 

a disgrace. 
A few days later I worked with 


Tommy for the first time, and I 
quickly saw why his father was 
concerned about the boy. I had 


asked him to work some multiplica- 
tion problems, and after he had fin- 
ished I checked his work and found 
a number of errors among the 
threes. 

“Let’s get at these threes and lick 
them, Tommy,” I suggested. 

“I know my sevens,” he cheerfully 
replied. 

“Well, then, how much are three 
sevens?” I asked this casually, with- 
out a trace of criticism 

“Oh, you mean three times seven?” 
he asked, slightly puzzled. “Uh, 
three times seven two times 
seven are thirteen and three times 
seven are twenty-four.” 

“I'm afraid you’re wrong, Tom- 
my,” I said, careful again not to 
sound critical. “Two sevens are four- 
teen. Three sevens are twenty-one.” 

He suffered a momentary setback 
but quickly regained his composure 
and smiled at me. “I know seven 
times seven,” he said triumphantly. 
“Seven times seven are forty-nine. 
I know nine times nine, too. Nine 
times nine are eighty-one.” 

So the arithmetic session went on, 
with Tommy continually switching 
to something he knew whenever I 
asked him something he didn’t know. 

Later, while we were testing his 
reading ability, Tommy reacted in 


somewhat the same manner. I asked 
him to select a book from the shel! 
He removed one of the books and 
asked me if it was a fourth reade: 

“It doesn’t say, Tommy,” I replied 
“But let’s look inside and _ see 
whether it looks interesting 

“T can read fourth readers,” he in- 


terrupted. “I’m reading a fourth 
reader at school.” 
After a little urging he finally 


opened the book. It told an interest- 
ing story about a boy and a boat 
told in an easy vocabulary. Tom’s 
first interest was boats, and, though 
he liked the pictures, he soon re- 
jected the book. 

“That’s too easy,” he said disdain- 
fully. “That isn’t a fourth reade: 
I’m reading a fourth reader in 
school.” 

So I let him choose a book that he 
said looked like a fourth reader. But 
as soon as he began reading, it was 
clear that the book was too advanced 
for him. He struggled painfully 
through the first page while I ex- 
plained two out of every five words. 
Before he was to the bottom of the 
page he gave up. He said he was too 
tired to read any more. 

Leaving my house that day, Tom- 
my smiled good-by and said, “I 
know my sevens and I am reading a 
fourth reader in:school.” It was clear 
that some challenging weeks were 
ahead. 

Time and patience do many things, 
however, and six months later Tom- 
my’s father decided that Tommy had 
had enough after-school tutoring. As 
he handed me the final check he 
smiled and said, “I'll always say that 
this has been money well spent. 
Tommy received a ‘B’ in arithmetic 
and a ‘C’ in reading on his last report 
card. I’ve found out at home that he 
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can figure and read, but the most im- 
portant thing—the thing they don’t 
grade in school—is that Tom has 
learned how to accept his limita- 
tions. He’s not ashamed of them any- 
more. And he doesn’t use them any 
longer as excuses for not entering 
competitive enterprises. I’ve seen 
him fail lately and say, ‘So what? 
Betcha I'll beat it next time, or any- 
way—the time after.’ 

“Just last week he finished tenth 
in a group of ten boys going through 
tryouts for the fifty-yard dash. Did 
he give up running? Did he say, ‘I 
can jump farther than any other kid 
in fifth grade’? No. He came home 
from school and said, ‘Not much 
chance of me making the track team, 
Dad. But running is fun, and I think 
I can cut at least five seconds off 
that time I made today, if I keep on 
training.” Now, to my way of think- 
nced § ing, this new attitude is going to play 
fully a big part in whatever success Tom- 

eine my makes of his life.” 

adie That’s when I decided to ask Tom- 

the my’s father what had inspired him to 
> find someone who would teach his 


. too 
a son how to fail. 
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iom- : He said that two days before he 
ey had first approached me he had lost 
ng a two of his favorite young employees | 
Jear under unhappy circumstances. One, 
vere a promising salesman, had been 

fired. The other, a stenographer, had 
ings, sent a telegram saying she wouldn’t 
nen be back at her desk. 
had “It was a blow, both of these re- . 
re grettable experiences coming in the | 
Mike same day,” he said, “and no matter | 
that how I tried, I couldn’t get those two 
ent. youngsters off my mind. I thought 
etic how lowly they must be feeling, 
port scoring zero on their first jobs. What 
t he would the effect be on their lives? | 





What would their failures do to 











them? I felt that the pattern in each 
case was ail too clear, distressingly 
clear. 

“The one would be dismissed from 
one job after another. The other 
would quit again and again. I 
thought a long while about their 
record in the office, and what they 
had told me about their lives. There 
were certain things, too, that I had 
gathered just from watching their 
actions. Then I thought about Tom- 
my. Was he getting the right start? 
Or would he, in another ten years, 
fail as these two youngsters had. 
That's what prompted my visit to 
you.” 

I asked him more about the em- 
ployees. He said that the salesman 
had made a good start, one that held 
hope for a thriving future. He muffed 
neither more nor fewer prospects 
than the average beginning sales- 
man, and his technique seemed good. 

Then, suddenly, he began to feel 
that his work was just so-so; this 
rankled him, because he couldn't 
tolerate the thought of being aver- 
age. 

At school he had always been on 
the honor roll, and this achievement 
was a precious one to him. It was a 
source of happiness, too, because his 
being on the honor roll made his 
mother extraordinarily happy. After 
several years of honor roll stature, 
this young man’s attitude mounted 
to the point where he couldn't face 
failure. He couldn’t accept a muffed 
sale as a challenge to examine his 
technique and try again. 

“After a bad experience 
where the boy had lost a 
Tommy’s father said, “our 
manager would sit down and try to 
analyze the situation, tell him what 
was wrong. But each time. the chief 
found that it was like talking to a 
wall. During the conversation the 
boy would often say to the chief, 
‘Remember the way I sold Jeff 
Peters? That was really a tough sale 
to make.’ Finally the chief told me 
that we would have to let him go. 
‘We can’t make a salesman out of 
him,” he said. ‘He’s so satisfied with 
the illusion of a past success that he 
isn’t aware of some of his other day- 


that is, 
sale,” 
sales 


to-day problems—of his own weak- 
nesses.’ ” 

That night Tommy’s father thought 
of how many times he had heard 
Tommy say, “But I know seven 
times seven,” or something similar, 
to escape facing the fact that he 
didn’t know three times three. He 
went to see Tommy’s principal the 
next day for advice. 

“Well, Tom certainly is slow,” she 
said, “but we mustn't let him feel 
that he is. We must make the most 
of his little successes.” 

“Like praising him for knowing 
seven times seven when he doesn’t 
know three times three and refuses 
to recognize this?” 

“Exactly. I have insisted that all 
of Tom’s teachers make the most of 
every success and not let him feel 
that he is failing. We have done this 
ever since realizing that he’s been 
having trouble learning to read.” 

“And this strategy is good?” Tom- 
my’s father asked. 

“Why, of course. Children must 
not be allowed to feel that they are 
failing. We mustn't allow their egos 
to be deflated. Oh, by the way, you'll 
be interested to know that Nancy 
Pine was in to see me today. Poor 
girl, she’s crushed. Or she was 
crushed. She felt better when she 
left. I called up a friend of mine, and 
she’s giving Nancy a job. I told her 
what a hard worker Nancy is.” 

Nancy was the stenographer who 
had telegraphed Tommy’s father that 
she wasn’t coming back to the office. 

“Did you mention what a poor 
speller Nancy is?” he asked. 

“Poor Nancy. She never could 
learn to spell. It became such an 
ego-deflating experience that we 
actually felt it was best to excuse 
her from spelling lessons after the 
early grades.” 

Tommy’s father went away from 
the school thinking of Nancy. In the 
office, her poor spelling was evident 
shortly after she started on the job. 
The office supervisor, a_ kindly 


woman, had offered on several occa- 
sions to help Nancy to learn how to 
spell more accurately, but every time 
the question was brought up Nancy 
away to the 


rush powder 


would 





room and return later, her eyes red- 
dened and her nose sniffing. 

The telegram, which had been sent 
from Nancy’s rooming house in the 
next block, said: “I HAVE FAILED. 
I CANNOT COME BACK.” 

That night, Tommy’s father stayed 
up long past his usual bedtime hour, 
thinking of the events of the past 
few days, again thinking of how they 
might be related to Tommy. He re- 
called his own chronology of failures 
—failures that led eventually to suc- 
cess. Was there ever a success that 
was not built upon failure after 
failure? he thought. How but 
through failure is one to learn how 
to stop making mistakes? Was his 
son going to be allowed to grow up 
as the young salesman had grown 
up, kidding himself into seeing no 
failures? Or as Nancy Pine, believ- 
ing that failure is a disgrace that one 
must run away from? No. Tommy 
would fail, and he must be taught 
how to fail. 

As the person who was chosen to 
teach Tommy to fail, my immediate 
reactions were these: So what if 
Tommy didn’t know his threes? He 
could learn them. He couldn’t read 
well above the second reader level. 
So what? He could learn to read 
third readers. Then he could learn to 
read fourth and fifth and sixth 
readers. What did it matter if he 
learned to read fourth readers six 
months, a year or even two years 
after some of the other kids his age? 
What was a year out of a lifetime? 
Tommy has proved to me that he 
can read books now that are on a 
much more difficult level than he 
was able to read two months ago. 
Soon he will be able to read books 
that are even more difficult. 

I didn’t praise Tom. I didn’t need 
to. He proved to himself that he can 
master what he undertakes. And 
knowing that he can master things, 
he no longer feels the need of “My 
teacher says ... .” “My mother 
says..., “All the kids say... .” 
And no longer must he cover up 
something he doesn’t know with 
something he does know. 

Tommy failed again and again 
during this half year of work. But 
he never found a big red “F” on a 
poor paper. Instead, he found an 
understanding and casual counsellor 
at his side, ready to help him analyze 
his errors, to help him plan how to 
defeat them next time. Were there 
any signs of deflated ego? No. Tom 
learned, as any child can learn, that 
mistakes and failures are nothing to 
be chagrined about. They’re oppor- 
tunities to learn. THE END 
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The street lighting 
systems in many 

of our communities 
effer only a flicker of 
freedom from one 


eof man’s earliest fears. 
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AST NIGHT she chided her young 
L; daughter for being afraid of the 
dark. Now, walking home from the 
grocery, she hesitated for a moment 
in the weak glow of an antiquated 
street lamp. 

She glanced nervously over her 
shoulder, trying to see beyond the 
small area of light. Then, with a 


By EDMOND C, POWERS 


little shrug—almost a shudder—she 
stepped into the silent shadows. She 
was afraid 

Since earliest times, when our 
primitive ancestors huddled within 
the protection of their caves as day- 
light waned, night has been a period 
of fear—especially for women. To- 
night, as then, they have good rea- 
son to fear the darkness. 

More than 2,000,000 major crimes 
—burglaries, robberies, assaults— 
occur annually.. That the criminals 
who commit these crimes shun the 
light is borne out by the knowledge 
that more than three out of every 
five crimes are committed between 
dusk and dawn! More than 8006 
women are assaulted on dark streets 
every year! The majority are sim- 











The corner of Elm and Maple—before and after. One glance at 
this sequence will tell you which phase you would choose for 


a midnight stroll. 


ply walking down the street to their 
homes, bus stops or stores. 

What is the answer to these night- 
time acts of violence? History shows 
that danger in the darkness is no 
problem. In the early six- 
teenth century, Paris was so infested 
with robbers that an ordinance was 
require all citizens to 
lamps burning in those 
the (Two 
Kiwanis Club of 


inaugurated a 


new 


enacted to 
keep their 
windows facing street 

the 
Wyoming 
“porchlight plan” in which all mem- 
bers of the club were asked to keep 


their porchlights burning from dark 


years : ago 


Riverton, 


to midnight as a safety measure.) 
the appropriately named 


before the Paris 


During 
Dark Ages,” 


travelers 


long 
venture often carried a 
lantern or even hired armed guards 
to escort and light them through the 
Records of these early times 
that efforts 
lighting were almost always the re- 


sult of attempts to reduce the num- 


night 


reveal toward street 


ber of street crimes 

In 1774 the Lord Mayor 
Alderman of London, appealing to 
the King for street lamps, wrote 


Great numbers of evil-disposed 


and 


persons armed with bludgeons, pistols, 
cutlasses and other dangerous weapons, 
infest the public streets and 
commit most daring outrages upon 
the good subjects whose affairs oblige 
them to pass through the street 
Recently, to make the streets of 
Detroit, Michigan safer for women 
and children after dark, policewomen 
cautioned: 
> Watch all shadows carefully when 
you are out after dark. 


> Walk in the middle of the street 


14 


Statistics gathered from communities that 


late at night; avoid hedges and 

bushes. 

> Use caution when a strange man 

gets off with you at the bus or car 

stop. 

> Be extremely careful when pass- 

ing alleys, areaways, homes with a 

dark space between them. 

> Scream. Noise is the most impor- 

tant weapon of a woman in distress. 
These precautions should lower the 

crime rate on streets, but certainly 


logic favors lighting the way for 
women and children instead of 
merely warning them against the 


pitfalls of dark streets. How much 


safer women would feel if police 
could advise, “Stay in the light!” 
instead of, “Scream if you get in 


trouble in the dark!” 

A survey by the National Street 
and Traffic Safety Lighting Bureau 
showed street lighting in the US to 
be less than ten per cent adequate 
for night safety. Last year 20,800 
died in night traffic acci- 
dents. It is estimated that fifty-five 
per cent of US traffic deaths happen 
at night, when only twenty-five per 
vehicles are op- 


persons 


cent of all motor 
erated 

Pedestrian deaths rise sharply, too, 
with the first evening shadows. Poor 
street lighting is largely to blame. 
Twenty-two US cities have proved 
this, cutting nighttime traffic fatal- 
ities sixty-eight per cent by install- 
ing new, brighter lighting. 

Statistics like these have been 
enough to convince many citizens of 
the benefits from good street light- 
ing. They have taken action, and 
have managed to cut down the num- 
ber of nighttime tragedies. 





have brought their street lighting up to date show that the 
number of crimes committed at night diminishes enough after 
the alteration to make the effort and expense worth-while, 


In Cleveland, Ohio, aroused cit- 
izens organized a relighting program 
when assaults on women reached a 
record average of nearly one a day 
for an entire year. By the time their 
program was only one-third com- 
pleted, police records already re- 
vealed gratifying results. Attacks 
on women decreased thirty-one per 
cent and a previous high of 201 
nighttime purse-snatchings had de- 
clined seventy-eight per cent! Other 
night crimes dropped seventeen per 
cent. A study in this city showed 
that crimes on the darker streets are 
twelve times more frequent than on 
well-lighted ones. 

In Chattanooga, Tennessee a 
twelve-block district with an ex- 
tremely high homicide rate was re- 
lighted with modern equipment. The 
city’s chief of police said he believed 
that the new lighting helped reduce 
the rate of murders and other major 
crimes of violence seventy to ninety 
per cent. 

Improved 
Colorado is 
third reduction in 
saults and a fifteen-per-cent drop in 


lighting in Denver, 


credited with a one- 


aggravated as- 


all crimes. 

Many Kiwanis clubs are on rec- 
ord. as having spearheaded a drive 
for better lighting. At a town cere- 
mony last year, the Joplin, Missouri 
club switched on a modernized city 
lighting system that they had helped 
get for their fellow townspeople. 
The improvements cost $150,000 and 
superseded the town’s original light- 
ing system, which the Joplin Ki- 
wanians had installed thirty-four 
years before. 


When the Kiwanis Club of Leroy, 
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This is Main Street before and after it was relighted with 
mercury-vapor lamps. Mounted on steel poles at a height of 
thirty feet, the new lighting gave Main Street a 400 per 


Illinois became dissatisfied with the 
outmoded and insufficient lighting in 
Leroy’s business district, they in- 
vited all the businessmen in town to 
a dinner that led the way to a new 
lighting system. 

In Fort Benton, Montana the lights 
on Front Street were inadequate, so 
the local Kiwanians set to work and 
expedited the installation of new, 
efficient illumination. 


How asourt street lighting in your 
community? Are you and your 
fellow citizens suffering the high 
costs and personal losses of a poor 
system? If you are, a long look at 
your street lighting system might 
prove to be of great value to you 
and the other residents of your city. 
Here are some pointers that can help 
you decide whether your street 
lighting system is adequate: 

> There should be enough light on 
your streets so that you aren't 
afraid when you walk or drive after 
dark. 

> Your street lights should throw 
out cone-shaped rays that light a 
broad space, not just small areas of 
light among the shadows 

> Street lights should be twenty-five 
feet above the pavement. Shorter 
ones don’t spread out their light. 

> Lights should be no more than 
150 feet apart on heavily traveled 
streets. In residential areas, 200 to 
300 feet may be adequate. 

> The lighting fixture should hang 
down. Old fashioned globes throw 
half their light into the sky. 

> The upper part of the fixture 
should have a reflector. This turns 
the light back into the street, and 
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gives you more light for the same 
electricity. 

If your street lighting system is 
inadequate, it shouldn’t be difficult 
for you to start a program aimed at 
bringing new street lighting to your 
community. Surprisingly, it isn’t an 
expensive project. Safe and ad- 
equate street lighting costs each 
family only about twenty-five cents 
a month more. 

The first step in getting a street 
lighting program started is to wake 
up the public to their need for an 
improved lighting system. Expe- 
rience has proved that the best way 
to do this is to direct your relighting 
campaign on the group level, right 
down to the individual member 

Start with the members of your 
own club. Tell them of the con- 
sequences of an outmoded lighting 
system and the benefits of safe light- 
ing. Ask them to check their 
neighborhood - streets. Set them 
talking about it. Then, when they’re 
interested too, get them to help you 
interest others. With their help, 
spread your activities to other civic 
groups. 

Go to your electric light company 
and ask them how your town’s street 
lighting system compares with the 
standards of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. Write to the Na- 
tional Street and Traffic Safety 
Lighting Bureau in Cleveland, Ohio. 
It has files of information and photo- 
graphs on the benefits of good and 
the results of bad street lighting. 
With these facts, you'll be ready to 
start building up public opinion. 

Your street lighting engineer 
should be willing to cooperate with 





cent increase in illumination. The upright, mounted globe 
system had been installed in 1914 and, faced by a modern 
surrounding, had become anachronous as well as insufficient. 


you in telling your club and the 
others about the lighting situation in 
your community. Set up programs 
where he can speak. 

Ask your police department to 
have a speaker address your group 
and show the relation between crime 
and darkness in your municipality. 
The other groups will want to hear 
this too. 

Once you get meetings like these 
underway, you'll find people getting 
interested, and aroused. Go to your 
local newspaper and radio station 
and tell them what your group is 
trying to do. Give them the news 
about meetings and speakers. Ask 
them for their support. 

Ask your own and other civic 
groups to pass resolutions and sign 
petitions for a program to improve 
your street lighting over a period of 
years. You can get public support 
for the resolutions and petitions 
through newspaper and radio pub- 
licity, speeches by civic leaders, tele- 
vision programs and church sermons. 
Other good channels of public infor- 
mation are paid advertisements, 
posters, billboards, pamphlets and 
radio and television interviews. 

Only through a program like this, 
carried on in all media and reaching 
all individuals, can you bring about 
improved street lighting. Remem- 
ber, if the citizen is only made aware, 
it is not long before the campaign 
will meet with maximum success. 

When your community has safe 
street lighting, the women and chil- 
dren in your community can walk 
down the streets at night in confi- 
dence, and you can be proud of your 
part in this civic service. ye enp 
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Nearly 140 years ago, the Rush-Bagot Agreement laid a foundation 


for the good will that exists today between the US and Canada. 


Bat it teck more than an agreement to keep the borders friendly. 


. GREAT LAKES of North America 
are great in terms of geography 
and economics. But we seldom real- 
ize nowadays that they great 
also in terms of continental strategy, 
that on any other continent they 
would be a primary prize of war, 
bristling with armament and pa- 
trolled day and night by sentries, 
warships and aircraft. 


are 


We almost forget that until the 
year 1817 most wars in America 
were fought to control the vast 


system of waterways leading from 
the Atlantic into the continental 
heartland. 

The struggle for the Great Lakes 
reached its climax on the morning 
of September 10, 1813, when a 
British commander, a Captain Bar- 
clay, sailed from Amherstburg with 
six vessels across Lake Erie to Put- 
In-Bay. There the gallant young 
Commodore Oliver H. Perry waited 
with nine ships, hastily assembled for 
the greatest and last naval battle 
ever fought in the fresh water of the 
continent. 

Every schoolboy knows what hap- 
pened that day. The Americans 
shattered and captured the entire 
British flotilla and controlled Lake 
Erie (but no land in Canada) until 
the end of the most futile, un- 
necessary and inconclusive of all 
American wars. 

Who won it is a question that 
historians still dispute and _ that 


schoolbooks on both sides of the 
border usually distort. The net re- 
sult, the continent of 
two separate states that we inhabit 
today. And at the heart of that long 
peace, now nearly a century and 
a half old, lie the St. Lawrence 
River and its lakes 

No single gun protects them. No 
ship of war patrols them. Their only 
guardians are a few friendly customs 
and immigration officials. Thei: 
only invaders the summer! 
swarms of American and Canadian 
tourists moving, on holiday, from 
one country the other. 

Anywhere else in the world such 
a boundary, such travel and com- 
merce, would be unimaginable. It 
was unimaginable in America, too, 
until the War of 1812 had convinced 
any 


however, is 


are 


to 


Americans and Canadians that 
kind of war between them would 
be not only a losing proposition but 
a crime. 


Within three years of that last 
war’s end the United States and 
Canada disarmed the Great Lakes 


and St. Lawrence system, and by 
this act declared that they would 
never fight again. The promise of 
peace has been kept in America 
as it has never been kept on any 
other continent. 

This month, while Kiwanis clubs 
everywhere are celebrating US- 
Canada Good Will Week, it will 


be useful to remember how peace 
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By BRUCE HUTCHISON 


Illustrated by Fred Steffen 


was achieved after two centuries 
of almost ceaseless war, and also how 
often it was threatened in the fol- 
lowing years. 

The newly established American 
republic grasped from its infancy 
the strategic importance of the St. 
Lawrence system. In negotiating the 
treaty that ended the American 
Revolution, John Adams proposed 
the abolition of all naval forces on 
the lakes and all fortifications along 
the new Canadian-American border. 
Adams was ahead of his time. The 
border remained armed, and the 
American armies crossed it in the 
bungled invasion of 1812. 

The bitter meaning of that war was 
not lost in Washington. If there 
was to be peace in America, why 
maintain naval forces and _ fortifi- 
cations from Lake Superior to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence at heavy ex- 
pense and constant risk of an un- 
friendly clash? 

Washington’s first overtures to 
London were received with some- 
thing like indifference. Britain, vic- 
tor over Napoleon and the greatest 
power of the world, had more im- 
portant things to think about than 
a remote river on the other side of 
the world and some _ uninhabited 
lakes in the western wilderness. 


Mr. Hutchison is editor of the Victoria, 
British Columbia Times and a noted 
Canadian historian. His latest book is 
“The Struggle for the Border.” 
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On second thought, however, Brit- 
tain, then in control of Canada’s 
affairs, saw some merit in the Amer- 
ican proposal. The British Navy, 
after all, might rule the salt waves, 
but it could not enter the Great 
Lakes. And its little fresh water 
fleets there had been unable to con- 
trol Lake Erie during the recent war. 
Besides, if control of the lakes must 
depend on a naval building race, 
the Americans obviously would win 
it, and such a race might easily 
lead, as elsewhere, to another war. 

So Britain agreed to negotiate. 
Two men, Richard Rush for the 
United States and Charles Bagot 
for Britain, quickly framed a bar- 
gain and it was ratified by an ex- 
change of notes in April 1817. 

The Rush-Bagot Agreement was a 
much larger document than its au- 
thors supposed; it was, indeed, the 
foundation of North American 
peace. 

It provided that the United States 
and Britain would each maintain 
a maximum naval force of four 
one hundred-ton vessels on the 
whole inland waterway, including 
Lake Champlain, but solely to en- 
force revenue laws. Nothing was 
said about fortifications in the 
treaty. Both nations could maintain 
as many forts, guns and soldiers 
on the border as they pleased. But 
once the basic question of naval 
armament had been settled, every- 
thing else soon followed. 

The forts were dismantled one 
by one, or turned into museums. The 
rusty cannons became subjects for 
the tourist’s holiday camera. The 
soldiers disappeared. With the Rush- 





































































Bagot Agreement, Canada and the 
US had abandoned the possibility of 
war or any preparation for it. 

A line of peace thus drawn from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific was a 
miracle without precedent in his- 
tory—about the only political fact 
that cannot be exaggerated by after- 
dinner oratory or cheapened by 
repetition. It is the supreme achieve- 
ment of United States diplomacy 
because it is based not on power 
but on morals; the supreme fact of 
Canadian life because it has given 
Canada undisputed possession of 
North America’s northern half, free 
from fear 

That line, wriggling from the Bay 
of Fundy to the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca, looks natural to the modern 
North American, but nature did 
not place it there. On the contrary, 
nature, geography and 
logic. It is a man-made line and 
nothing but the wisdom of man can 
hold it. 

No other continent contains such 
a line. Most of the world has always 
been and still is divided by Maginot 
Lines, Siegfried Lines and Iron Cur- 
tains of various sorts. Only the 
United States and Canada have been 
able to abolish defenses of any sort 
against each other. 

It is historically wrong, neverthe- 
less, and politically foolish to sup- 
pose that the peace established by 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement was con- 
tinued without difficulty, or without 
the recurring risk of war for at 
least half a century. Until the 1870's 
the border was constantly in peril. 
Only man’s wisdom, his forbearance 
and at times his of humor 
could overcome a long series of dan- 
gerous quarrels. 

These are usually underempha- 
sized in the schoolbooks and over- 
looked by after-dinner speakers, 
as if such memories could somehow 
damage the present friendship. They 
should be remembered as the best 
proof that two peoples have solved 
a stubborn problem by their own 
unique methods, have learned by 
past follies and now nourish their 
friendship not by mere words and 
sentiments but by solid experience. 

It is only when we look back on 
the perils overcome, the quarrels 
settled, the practical solutions pa- 
tiently devised, that we can either 
appreciate the miracle of America 
or prepare for the further disputes 
that inevitably lie ahead. 

The fact, as distinguished from the 
legend, is simply that the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement could lay nothing 
more than the foundation of peace. 


it defies 


sense 





The superstructure took a long time 
to build and often seemed likely to 
collapse. Every American and Ca- 
nadian child should be taught that 
fact lest he take the great border 
for granted and ignore its lessons, 
which are continuous and should 
never be neglected. 

Peace and disarmament were es- 
tablished by 1817, but within thirty 
years both were threatened by a 
Canadian rebellion. To be sure the 
Rebellion of 1837—an uprising of 
common men against the twin 
oligarchies of Upper and Lower 
Canada—was a comic affair on the 
surface. A mob with homemade 
weapons and confused notions of 
reform assailed the Upper Canadian 
capital of York (Toronto) and fled 
when the first shots were fired. A 
handful of French Canadian habi- 
tants killed a few British soldiers 
in the vicinity of Montreal and were 
quickly suppressed. 

Yet the rebellion had two pro- 
found results, one permanent, the 
other temporary, and both involving 
the United States. 

The permanent result was self- 
government in the Canadian col- 
onies of Britain, then the construc- 
tion of a single Canadian state and 
finally the construction of a com- 
monwealth of free nations. The 
United States was involved in this 
evolution since it assured the exis- 
tence of a commonwealth nation 
in America and the political di- 
vision of the continent. 

The temporary result involved the 
United States directly, immediately 
and militarily in Canada, not far 
from the point of war. 

Fleeing across the border from the 
of York in the disguise of 


fiasco 











an old woman, William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie, the rebel leader, found ref- 
uge in New York State and there 
attempted to organize an invasion 
of Canada. To dislodge him and his 
phantom republic from Navy Island 
in the Niagara, a Canadian raiding 
party crossed the river, seized his 
American supply ship, the Caroline, 
at the wharf in Schlosser and sent 
her in flames over Niagara Falls. 


Q ANY OTHER continent and be- 
tween any other two peoples this 
probably would have been regarded 
as an act of war. Certainly the ensu- 
ing raids of exiled Canadian rebels 
and their American sympathizers 
into Canada were acts of war. Many 
misguided men were killed and a 
few executed in Canada, but no war 
resulted. The principle of the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement had survived its 
first test. Others quickly followed. 
Britain and the United States talked 
of war over the boundary of Maine, 
and here, too, a comic campaign— 
the bloodless Aroostook War—was 
conducted in 1839 when an Amer- 
ican raiding party was arrested and 
landed in a New Brunswick jail. 
The Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 
1842 fixed that boundary and rein- 
forced the general policy of 1817. 

Again, the long-delayed division 
of Oregon Territory reached the 
point of explosion in the 1840's. 
President Polk announced a propo- 
sition called “Fifty-four forty or 
fight.” A British warship cruised 
ostentatiously in the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca. There was no fifty-four 
forty and no fight. The Oregon 
Treaty of 1846 completed the inter- 
national boundary as it exists today 
from sea to sea. 

Still the troubles of the neighbors 
were not settled. In 1861 a Canadian 
statesman, Thomas D’Arcy McGee, 
warned the Canadian Parliament 
that “the shot fired at Fort Sumter 
... told the people of Canada more 
plainly than human speech can ex- 
press it, to sleep no more except on 
their arms.” 

Actually Canada had no arms to 
sleep on, while the United States 
soon possessed the Grand Army of 
the Republic, which, after settling 
a civil war at home, could easily 
have marched across the border and 
seized the northern half of America. 

Some American statesman talked 
vaguely of that ultimate invasion as 
a reply to Britain’s support of the 
South. A few Confederate agents 
used Canada as a base for a botched 
raid and bank robbery in Vermont. 


(see THE PEACE page 43) 
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By MELVIN L. HAYES 


After a life of hard work 
a sudden conversion to 
complete leisure 

is often unfulfilling. 
Many oldsters 

find it wise te 

start thinking 

early enough 


Tapering 
off 





to retirement 


VERY YEAR thousands of workers 
E plunge from full-time work into 
full-time idleness. A few, however, 
test the sometimes chilly waters of 
enforced leisure with the toe, so to 
speak, then wade gradually into re- 
tirement. 

Among the companies providing 
such an opportunity is the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Company of Chicago, 
Illinois. A Wrigley employee may 
choose to begin retirement by taking 
the required one-month leave of 
absence the first year after the re- 
tirement age has been reached. This 
allows him to travel, if he wishes, 
and dabble in retirement. During 
his second year after sixty-five, a 
two-month leave is mandatory. Then 
it becomes three, then four, and so 
on each succeeding year. During the 
tapering-off period, the employee 
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can cultivate his hobbies more vigor- 
ously or develop new vocational 
plans. As his employment periods 
shrink and his “vacations” expand, 
he strolls through a twilight zone of 
employment into a full-fledged re- 
tirement. 

Most Wrigley employees who 
select this optional plan retire by 
their sixty-eighth year, according to 
L. E. Harland, assistant to the presi- 
dent. By then their company pen- 
sions and social security benefits add 
up to greater yearly incomes than 
the employees would get by continu- 
ing to toil. 

A similar step-down program is 
offered by Doane Agriculture Serv- 
ice, Incorporated, St. Louis. Under 
this alternative retirement plan, an 
employee works ten months, with 
commensurate salary, the year he 


Harvester World photo 


becomes sixty-five. The next year 
he works nine months, then eight, 
seven and finally only six. This 
brings him to the brink of full retire- 
ment. 

Other concerns also are testing 
gradual retirement—a means of 
coasting down the hill, perhaps, in- 
stead of leaping off the cliff. Officials 
of still other firms are cautiously 
exploring this idea which may prove 
to be the best approach to one of a 
man’s most attractive and/or trying 
periods. 

Some sixty to seventy per cent of 
the 3515 employees interviewed in 
Cornell University’s extensive cur- 
rent Study of Occupational Retire- 
ment advocated tapering off. And 
most of the 196 members of the 
1953 Panel of the Personnel Policies 
Forum, conducted by the Bureau of 
National Affairs, also gave the nod 
to gradual retirement. 

These people emphasize that the 
benefits of such a system apply not 
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Two former employees of the 
Curt Joa firm in Sheboygan 
Falle, Wisconsin relax out- 
side one of the company's 
Florida They enjoy 
the warm winters of their 
adupted state, especially 
they the wintry 
Wisconsin knew. 


plants 


recall 
they 


when 
once 


only to the individual but also the 
company 
Said Joseph J. Morrow, director 
of personnel relations, Pitney-Bowes, 
Incorporated, Stamford, Connecticut: 
Ability, loyalty and experience 
are often hard to buy in the job 
discarding men who 
characteristics, just 
because of age, is more wasteful than 


and 
these 


market, 
possess 


prudent.” 

Curt G. Joa, a Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin industrialist, realized 
several years ago that work skills do 
not wither away merely because a 
man arrives at sixty or sixty-five. 
This thought prompted him to start 
a unique Florida branch of his own 
In this southern factory, 
machinists, engineers and drafts- 
men—like William Ludwig, a Joa 
employee more than thirty years— 
go to work on four-hour 
morning or four-hour afternoon 
shift. During the other half day, they 
can fish, tend their gardens or just 
soak up sunshine 

Teamed with these older workers 
are a group of younger men—per- 
haps one-fourth of the total force. 
By working a full eight-hour day, 
these men continuity to 
operations. At the same time they re- 
ceive valuable training from exper- 
ienced teammates such as Ludwig. 

Joa’s abridged workday idea really 
works. A brief newspaper ad lured 
several hundred applicants and pro- 
duced a long waiting list of people 
who want to work in the small plant. 
With plants now at Fort Pierce and 
Lake Wales, the Joa Company’s 


also 


company 


either a 


provide 
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southern operation has been going 
more than a half-dozen years and 
has attracted wide attention. 

At the Colorado Agriculture and 
Mechanical College, employees who 
reach sixty-five and can still turn 
out good work may engage in mod- 
ified service. From sixty-five to 
sixty-eight they work a maximum of 
two-thirds time and receive two- 
thirds pay. From sixty-eight to 
seventy it is half time and half time 
pay. The board of education 
must sanction work beyond the 
seventy-year mark. 

At the University of Kentucky, 
staff members swap teaching and ad- 
ministrative work—by mutual con- 
sent at sixty-five; compulsory at 
seventy—for less exacting and per- 
time-consuming special 


state 


haps less 
assignments. 

Gray-haired industrial executives 
who need to close down the energy 
output and telescope the work hours 
sometimes are “kicked upstairs” to 
a board position. Or they may be- 
come consultants. The Granite City 
Steel Company of Granite City, Illi- 
nois, for instance, salvages some top 
engineers this way. And at Morrison- 
Knudsen Company, Incorporated, 
Boise, Idaho, a _ contracting and 
engineering firm, a valuable retiree 
is subject to call for consultation. If 
he renders substantial service, he 
may draw extra pay in addition to 
his monthly retirement check. 

Special projects sometimes are 
assigned to retiring office executives 
of the Davey Tree Expert Company, 
Kent, Ohio. These provide an easy- 





does-it type of endeavor that may 
permit reduced hours. 
One retiree supervises a woodland 


lakes, picnic 
facilities 


area which includes 
grounds and recreational 
used by the company. 

“He knows his activities are ap- 
preciated,” an official said, “but that 
he can step out any time.” 

At P. R. Mallory and Company, 
Incorporated, in Indianapolis, older 
workers may be advised “to take 
things easier.” For example, D. H. 
Giffin of the industrial relations di- 
vision took a two-week vacation in 
the winter of 1954 and was told to 
take another in August. The sixty- 
seven-year-old man explained he 
tires more easily now and that more 
frequent time off results in better 
service to his company. 

Various methods of rehearsing and 
pretesting retirement long have been 
favored by many professional and 
self-employed people. Some physi- 
cians take progressively fewer pa- 
tients, share their practice or move 
to smaller communities. At the same 
time they often devote more and 
more time to writing, research and 
hobbies. 

Mr. G., a businessman whose son 
was climbing into the executive 
saddle, started taking Wednesday 
afternoons off. Then he began stay- 
ing away all day Wednesdays. Be- 
fore long, Mr. G. also adopted 
four-day week ends. Finally he 
severed the last ties with the busi- 
ness and gave all his attention to 
other interests. 

An aging Midwestern business 
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leader helps run his establishment 
six months a year, then hies him- 
self away to the South for the other 
six. There he nurtures a sense of 
usefulness by prominent participa- 
tion in civic activities. His sons let 
him know how the business is going, 
thus keeping him by remote control 
in the heart of activities back home. 

Such individual plans can take into 
account an important factor that may 
be neglected in gradual retirement 
programs for company or corpora- 
tion groups: the individual differ- 
ences of workers. Some persons are 
older at sixty from an employment 
standpoint than others are at sev- 
enty-five. 

Critics of gradual retirement as- 
sert that these plans can disrupt a 
company’s organizational structure 
terrifically. They contend that step- 
down programs would breed senior- 
ity and other union-management 
problems, threaten older workers 
with reduced incomes, place an un- 
wanted stigma on them and keep 
these older workers in a_ twilight 
zone of indecision. 

Said an official of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey: “We 
adhere more to the philosophy that 
it is better to retire, get it over 
with and start a new ‘postgraduate’ 
activity than to drag along with one 
foot in the door of the old job.” 

Regardless of certain criticisms, 
which may or may not be valid, the 
idea of gradual retirement is receiv- 
ing the careful consideration of more 
and more business and professional 
men. THE END 
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After Charles Weigand retired from the Gardner Board and 
Carton Company in Middleton, Ohio, he substituted many fav- 
orite hours in his basement workshop for the demands of the 
eight-hour job he had held for so long. For him, retire- 
ment meant a relaxed life of slightly stepped-down activity. 


In the years following 
his retirement as chair- 
man of Oberlin College’s 
chemistry department, 
Dr. Harry N. Holmes 
(right) won two awards 
in scientific research, The 
oldster shown below is 
just as occupied, watch- 
ing over his orange 
grove, as he was in his 
job just before retiring. 
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Just before the 10th Anniversary International 


convention begins, a Kiwanian takes his wife 


~sem= oa Bus Ride 


in Cleveland 


By CHARLES F. STEWART 


General Chairman, International Convention Committee 


ii two pays before the conven- 
tion opens and Kiwanian Torrey 
Winters, his Ruth, 
two children want to see Cleveland. 
They leave their hotel early in the 
morning and board a bus for the zoo 
in Brookside Park. This is the chil- 
dren's idea. It’s also their idea to 
go to Euclid Beach Park right after 
seeing the zoo, then take a boat ride 
in Cleveland harbor and the Cuya- 
hoga River, then visit the automobile 
and aviation museum, then 

Mother looks wistfully out the bus 
window at the Dad 
wonders if the Indians are playing 
in town that afternoon. 

At the zoo, the kids enjoy riding 
the train around the grounds. Torrey 
and Ruth have a time getting them 
away from the monkey island. 

Then when the kids get wrapped 
up in the zoo circus and children’s 
area, the Winters just give up and sit 
down on the nearest bench. 

The stop is Euclid Beach 
Park, here the children can’t 
make up their mind between the 
lake and the amusement rides. They 
settle for both. 

By now it's time for lunch, and all 
of the Winters are hungry and decide 
they have had enough of the sun. 
They catch a bus for downtown. 
Torrey and Ruth comment on the 
broad view of Cleveland they're 
getting — without trying. Already 
they've seen some of the industrial, 
residential and lake areas. 

Back in town, the Winters look at 


wife, and their 


passing stores 


next 
and 


their list of restaurants. Will it be 
Rohr’s, Stouffer’s, the Theatrical 
Grill, Harvey’s Oak Room, the 


Bronze Room in Hotel Cleveland, the 
Terrace Room in Hotel Statler or 
Kornman’s? 

Dad learns at lunch that the In- 
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dians won't be in town till next 
Tuesday, so he feels better. Mother 
says she would like to go shopping 
after lunch. The kids beg her to put 
this off till the automobile and avia- 
tion exhibit has been seen. They 
promise to tag along shopping with- 
out a whimper then. 

At the Thompson Products Auto 
Album and Aviation Museum, Dad 
is more interested than the children. 
He likes the antique cars, the 1910 
Curtis plane, the miniature models. 
The kids have fun running down the 
lifesize model of Main Street as it 
was in the 1890’s. Mother isn’t par- 
ticularly interested in looking back 
to 1890. She’s more interested in 


looking ahead—shopping in the 
stores on Euclid Avenue. 

In the museum, Torrey starts talk- 
ing to another sightseer, who tells 
him about the historic museum 
called Dunham Tavern and advises 
a visit to the Cleveland Health Mu- 
seum. Torrey expresses interest, but 
Ruth hears and says it’s time to take 
the bus back to Public Square. 

Mother leads the family from Tay- 
lor’s to Halle’s to Higbee’s to Peck 
& Peck to Franklin Simon to May 
Company. Everybody is loaded with 
packages and walks wearily up to 
the hotel room. Baths and clean 
clothes make everybody feel better. 
Mother looks over her purchases, the 
others lie down. 

Dad brings out the 
again, and the Winters have dinner. 
Then Dad and Mother decide to find 
the bus that goes to Nela Park. The 
kids want to go to a movie, but are 
quickly overruled. At Nela Park, the 
Winters see a lighting display and 
colored fountains. The night air after 
a hard day makes the children 
sleepy. Soon the family is on the 
bus again. 

Back in the hotel room, the kids 
are asleep in a hurry. Mother exam- 
ines the purchases she didn’t have 
time to look at before dinner. Dad 
sprawls his maps and literature on 
the desk and figures which bus will 
go where tomorrow. Mother isn’t 
interested. Where she wants to go, 
it’s walking distance, right down- 
town. THE END 


eating list 


On Euclid Avenue, within a short walk from the leading downtown hotels, 
Kiwanis wives will find several department stores to satisfy their shopping 
curiosity. (Below) A pause and a glance at new fashions in Halle’s window. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


This is the season, gentlemen, for 
paying extra attention to seed cata- 
logs, pretty young women, nesting 
birds, flowers, butterflies, bees in 
honeysuckle, cloud castles and sun- 
sets over lagoons. But at your age 
you know which one to concentrate 
on most; just don’t expect tomatoes 
as huge as those colored pictures 
without a lot of work. 


* * * 


Fortieth Anniversary meditation: 
“The good Kiwanis club is one that 
clings to the best in the old and 
appropriates the desirable in the 


new.” 
* . * 


Had nearly 400 protests because 
“Gong & Gavel” wasn’t in the 40th 
Anniversary issue. Mighty flatter- 
ing. But don’t shoot me; shoot the 
editors. I agree thoroughly with 
all you lovely people who say I am 


wonderful. It’s editors, wives and 
children that make trouble for 
authors. 

7 * * 


My personal feeling is that any 
inspection of the Kiwanis record 
will reveal only one thing more in- 
spiring than its achievements during 
the past forty years: the opportunity 
for the next forty years. 


* * * 


“Half of our Kiwanians are will- 
ing to work,” reports Dick Inder- 
rieden, our popular president, “and 
the other half are willing to let 
them.” Now hold on, Mr. Presi- 
dent; you cen’t afford to admit such 
frustration until about October. 
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A burst of applause for those 
delegates at Miami last May who 
officially started us toward a new 
Kiwanis International headquar- 
ters building. Our four clubs in 
Phoenix have unanimously voted 
that the site for the new building 
shall be here. So that settles that. 


* + * 


Down in the cellar of my soul are 
some moldy thoughts, and sometimes 
they arise to sicken me. My best help 
in controlling them, I have found, 
comes from a kindly miaister and an 
understanding wife. 

* * 


“Conscience,” opines Cousin 
Clarabelle O'Reilly, the ebullient 
stenographer down at the First 
National Bank, “is what keeps you 
from doing wrong. Or at least from 
enjoying it.” 


o-* 
-* 
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The psychology books say that 
you must have a free hand in rear- 
ing your child properly, but you 
must use your own discretion about 
where to apply it. Just below the 
rear of the belt sometimes is best. 


* * * 


My high school daughter was 
reading about the perennial basket- 
ball scandals, and made what could 
be trenchant comment: “College 
seems to attract as many bookies 
as bookworms.” 

* * * 


“Most people can’t stand pros- 
perity,” suggests Bill Rowell, of the 
Florham Park Kiwanis club in New 
Jersey, “but most don’t have to.” 


In a message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland said he had 
vetoed a bill appropriating $25,000 
for farm relief because “such mis- 
use of government funds would be 
unconstitutional.” Moreover, he 
continued, it is the province of the 
people to support the government, 
but not the province of the govern- 
ment to support the people. 

How old-fashioned and naive! 


* * . * * * a 


POTENT QUOTE 
FROM THE CLUB BULLETIN 
IN BOONVILLE, MISSOURI: 


“It pays most of the rates and 
taxes. 

It provides most of the jobs. 

It has always done most to 
raise wages. 

It has given us all of our in- 
dustries. 

It has built our ships and rail- 
ways and airplanes. 

It develops inventors and 
business builders. 

It originated the principles of 
efficiency. 

It has done most to lower 
costs and prices. 

It created the whole structure 
of business. 

It alone can raise our standard 
of living. 

It is the hope of the human 
race. 

Yet—Karl Marx said it must 
be destroyed. 

It is Private Enterprise.” 


-_ a. * - _ * * - 


I don’t have much trouble making 
up my mind about things. I'm mar- 


ried. 
* * * 


Wherever the new Kiwanis In- 
ternational Permanent Home Office 
is built, one thing all Kiwanians 
should demand—that it be archi- 
tecturally so striking, so beautiful, 
so unique (but not freakish), so 
functional and so pacesetting, that 
students and everybody else will 
point to it as a criterion for at least 
the next fifty years. 


* 7 * 


I made an extra-special soup at 
our dinner for a dozen Kiwanis cou- 
ples last night, and got high praise 
for it. Four Kiwaniannes asked for 
the recipe. Just couldn’t bring my- 
self to tell them I had mixed it from 
three canned varieties with nothing 
added but a few slices of onion. 
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MAN WHO LOOKED MUCH YOUNGER 

than his thirty-three years was 
sitting restively in Azusa, Califor- 
nia’s municipal auditorium when 
he heard his name called. He got 
up, stepped forward quickly, raised 
his right hand and was sworn in as 
a city councilman. It was probably 
one of the few times that an ex- 
prizefighter had achieved the status 
of municipal statesmanship. 

His name was Cecil Romero. No- 
body, however, ever called him Mr. 
Romero, and rarely Cecil. The rea- 
son was that his professional boxing 
was Bobby Jackson, and 
everyone still knows him as that. 
As a matter of fact, on the election 
ballot he had to put “Bobby Jack- 
parentheses after “Cecil 
so that voters would know 


name 


son” in 
Romero” 
who he was. 

Just seven years before, Bobby 
had been the idol of thousands of 
California fight fans. He fought some 
of the best in the business, and beat 
many of them. The Los Angeles 
sports writers picked him officially 
as the “Best Fighter of 1945.” Fight- 
ing as a featherweight, sometimes 
as a lightweight—his average fight- 
ing weight was only 130 pounds— 
he never did win a championship, 
but nobody ever doubted that he 
had the heart and will and spirit 
of a champion. Win, lose or draw, 
a Bobby Jackson bout was never 


y 





anything less than a first-rate bat- 
tle. 

He had one vulnerable spot, his 
eyes—especially the right one. This, 
some of the experts said, was part- 
ly because of his aggressive style, 
which, for a sharpshooting opponent, 
often left the way open to his eyes. 

Bobby won his first dozen profes- 
sional fights, and his future looked 
promising. But his eye trouble 
robbed him of championship honors 
and ultimately forced his retirement. 
He would reach the fifth or sixth 
round of a torrid battle, probably 
ahead on points, and then his an- 
tagonist would get through to his 
eye. The eye would spurt blood all 
over the ring, and the referee would 
be forced to stop the fight and give 
the decision to the other fellow on 
a technical knockout. It was after 
one such experience that Bobby’s 
friends talked him into quitting the 
fight game before a serious injury 
could be inflicted and hamper him 
for the rest of his life. 

By this time, Bobby had already 
established his home in Azusa, a 
lively little city of 15,000 population 
some twenty-five miles east of Los 
Angeles. After he quit the ring, he 
stayed in Azusa and got a job as 
an expeditor in the big plant of the 
Aerojet-General Corporation. 

Leaving the fight game did not 
cause Bobby to lose his insatiable 
drive, his will to accomplish, his im- 
pulse to fight in one way or another. 
In fact, throughout Bobby’s life 
there is one word above all others 
that figured at every point—fight! 
In Azusa he found a pressing chal- 
lenge for his determination. 

It was the urgent need of Azusa 
youngsters for lively and healthy 
recreation. Azusa, Bobby discovered, 
had more than its share of large 
families living in homes far too 
small, and sometimes not too sani- 
tary. It was a condition that aggra- 
vated a juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem in the area. 

A serious young man, Bobby soon 


found himself becoming increasingly 
aware of civic responsibility. One of 
the first things he did was join the 
Kiwanis Club of Azusa. He also 
went to see his priest about starting 
a CYO (Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion) in Azusa. The priest, a shrewd 
appraiser of men, gave his approval, 
and before the week was out Bobby 
was directing a CYO in Azusa. 
Nobody could figure out how Bob- 
by got the time to train and drill 
the kids in practically every popular 
sport, especially since he had come 
to be a leading figure in every other 
youth activity going on: the Boy 
Scouts, the Soap Box Derby, the 


Indian Guides and the Civil Air 
Patrol Cadets. But he somehow 
managed to find time for every- 


thing, and he did everything well. 

In 1952 Bobby took his CYO kids 
to the Junior Olympics at Rancho 
La Cienega, some forty miles away. 
Before they started the trip, Bobby 
and his tiny band of juvenile cru- 
saders swore they’d be champions. 
When they arrived at the grounds, 
hot and dusty and already a little 
tired, they found some 2500 youthful 
contestants from throughout the 
Southern California Diocese all set 
to smother the handful of kids from 
the St. Frances of Rome Church in 
Azusa. 

The Azusa kids’ dream of a cham- 
pionship quickly faded, but just 
as quickly it came to life again. 
Bobby’s young proteges—their 
average age was twelve or thirteen 
—had absorbed too much of his 
fighting spirit to remain long daunt- 
ed. When the afternoon was over, 
Bobby’s boys were holding the 
championship banner. They had 
easily outdistanced all competitors. 
That night, the biggest trophies 
awarded in the Junior Olympics 
glowed triumphantly back in little 
Azusa. 

A fluke? Not at all. The following 
year, 1953, the same thing occurred. 
And in 1954 Bobby’s CYO boys came 
out as Junior Olympic Champions 
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for the third straight year. By this 
time, of course, Bobby had become 
a “city father.” 

During these few years an idea 
had been growing in Bobby’s mind. 
His work with youth had brought 
him into contact with Azusa’s lead- 
ers. He had observed how difficult 
it was to get desirable men to run 
for office. Azusa had become noto- 
rious throughout Southern Califor- 
nia as a “hot” political town. Pre- 
election campaigns were furiously 
slam-bang affairs. Good men shied 
away from the conflict. 

Bobby had never avoided con- 
flict. He had never been afraid of 
a fight. 

So he decided to swing into the 
battle. He was a little vague as to 
just what he could do, but he was 
sure of one thing: There was no 
hope of maintaining good govern- 
ment unless sound-hearted men 
were willing to take the risks of 
political life. 

His first chance came in the fall 
of 1953. A recall election had been 
held in August, and three council- 
men had been ousted from office 
by the voters. In September a spe- 
cial election was called to fill the 
three vacancies. Cecil Romero 
(Bobby Jackson, in parentheses) 
filed as a candidate; he was one of 
eleven. 

Bobby didn’t win that battle, but 
he came close. When the votes were 
counted, he trailed the third rank- 
ing candidate by fewer than twenty 
votes. Incidentally, the candidate 
polling the most votes was a house- 
wife, Mrs. Martha Johnson, the first 
woman ever to be elected into the 
city council in Azusa. Bobby’s re- 
action was characteristic. He sent 
Mrs. Johnson a bouquet. It was 
probably the first time in the an- 
nals of politics that a losing candi- 
date had ever presented a successful 
rival with an armful of roses. 

Another election—a regular one— 
came up six or seven months later, 
in April 1954. Meanwhile, Bobby 


For this 

community leader, evercoming 
obstacles 

and ignoring failures 


is a way of life. 
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and a few friends had done a little 
thinking, a little analyzing, and 
maybe—politics being what it is— 
a little conspiring. It was obvious 
that Bobby was highly popular per- 
sonally and that Azusa people ap- 
preciated the enormous amount of 
work he had done with the kids. 
But this personal popularity had 
not been transformed into political 
strength. People apparently doubted 
that Bobby had enough dignity for 
public office. After all, he was a 
restive little man who never stayed 
put, never sat still. He never refused 
to talk with anyone who wanted to 
talk with him—high society or low; 
good, bad or in between. He as- 
sociated with all kinds, publicans 
and sinners as well as the re- 
spectable and the saintly. And he 
was an ex-prizefighter! 

Nevertheless, Bobby entered the 
race again and paid no attention to 
all the talk. He just went on fight- 
ing and kept his blows well above 
the belt. This time there were again 
three vacancies to be filled at the 
council table, and eight candidates 
vied for them. This time, the final 
counting showed that the winner 
was Cecil Romero. 

Fighting and developing a hard 
core against quitting had been Bob- 
by’s life ever since he could re- 
member. He had literally fought his 
way through childhood into man- 




























hood, often on an empty stomach. 

Bobby was born in 1921 at Ala- 
mosa, Colorado, and while he was 
an infant his family moved to Glen- 
wood Springs, in the same state, 
His father was a Spaniard and his 
mother a Cherokee Indian, an an- 
cestry in which he takes much pride. 

As Bobby recalls Glenwood 
Springs today, it was a “fighting” 
town. That is, the town’s citizens 
were tolerant of fighting. And the 
number of private fights Bobby got 
into during his school years is be- 
yond count. Nowadays Bobby says 
this to the boys he works with: 
“Look, you guys keep out of alley 
fights. If you want to fight, put on 
a pair of gloves and get into the 
ring, and I'll show you how.” And 
they do just that. 

But it wasn’t this way with Bobby. 
He still has a badly chewed-up ear 
that folks naturally assume was a 
product of the prize ring. Actually 
he got it in one of his teen-age fights. 
At a dance one night, Bobby, who 
was always a little fellow, had taken 
exception to remarks a big fellow 
had made to a young lady. The big 
fellow said he’d chew Bobby’s ear 
off, and he almost did. To make 
matters worse, the aggressor’s 
friends were bigger and more nu- 
merous than Bobby’s. A mob scene 
developed, and Bobby, his ear bleed- 
(see NEVER STOP FIGHTING page 43) 
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_— a bad thunderstorm re- 
cently a young mother became 
worried that her five-year-old son 
would be frightened. She checked 
his room, and sure enough, he was 
hiding under a pillow. As lightning 
flickered across the sky, he asked in 
a muffled voice, “Mummy, what’s 
Daddy doing to the TV set now?” 

That’s not just an after-dinner 
anecdote. It has profound implica- 
tions. For television still is accused 
of being a magical one-eyed monster 
that dominates our lives, frightens 


New JERSEY SCHOOLTEACHER re- 
A cently quit her life-tenure job 
and moved to far-off Nevada, one 
of the few areas in America yet to 
be planted with an aluminum forest 
of television antennas. “I just 
couldn’t stand the frightful influence 
of television on the children any 
more,” she explained. 

In another city, a high school 
teacher asked a geography student 
to locate the English Channel. “I 
can’t,” said the youngster. “We can’t 
get it on our set.”’ 

A survey of schoolchildren in 
Stamford, Connecticut revealed that 
video exerted more influence over 
them than did teachers and, in some 
cases, parents. In another city, a 
teen-age baby-sitter strangled a baby 
because its crying interfered with 
her watching a TV program. Police 
officials in many US cities report that 
video’s emphasis on programs por- 
traying violence and lawlessness is 
a significant factor in the rapidly in- 
creasing rate of juvenile crime. 

Surveys made in the Los Angeles 
area by the University of Southern 
California indicate that many tens 
of thousands of children stay up 
past 10 p.m. every night to watch 
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Television hasn't been 
sinless, but it isn’t a monster 
leering at our 

children, either. And the 


future is hepeful! 


our children, diverts them from 
exercise and homework, and even 
makes them delinquents, junior 
grade. 

What are the facts? Is it making 
us viewers instead of doers? And is 
it ruining our children? 

“I'd say new program techniques 
are very encouraging,” said Don 
MeNeill before his famous Break- 
fast Club left the TV lanes recently. 
“For a time television was in a 
youthful experimental stage. I 
learned the hard way. In 1950-51, I 


had an evening show, glamorized 
with big-name stars, but it flopped. 
Now we've settled down to a re- 
laxed, informal format.” 

TV programs have been evolving 
steadily upward the past few years. 
“It’s. taken time for the big adver- 
tiser to get used to television,” ex- 
plained CBS Vice-President H. Les- 
lie Atlass. “But now, for the most 
part, the substantial advertiser has 
replaced the second-hand car dealers 
and wrestling matches, and pro- 
graming will continue to improve.” 

It’s a simple case of economics. 
Since the great TV “Crime Wave” of 
1952, sets have nearly doubled in 
number to reach the 35,000,000 mark, 
and over 400 stations are now on the 
air. A bigger audience is a bigger 
advertising plum, so sponsors spend 
more money to bring in viewers. 

“No question about it, television 
has made progress,” said Chicago 
Daily News columnist Jack Mabley. 
He’s the pioneer crusader against 
weak TV programing whose 1952 
survey showing seventy - seven 
Christmas week murders spurred a 
nationwide campaign against TV 
violence. 

“Crime programs still are on tele- 


Parents, teachers and civic groups, all 


vision,” admitted Mabley. “But 
they’re certainly not as bad as they 
used to be. In the good old days it 
was cheaper to run a ‘B’ movie or a 
Western, but now there’s more 
money for programing, and I see 
a hopeful trend. 

“T have nothing against a good fist 
fight or a Western,” he added, “and 
I’m sure most thinking parents don’t. 
But I’m against too many fights in 
a row, day after day, week after 
week.” 

How does crime rate now? Check 
the most-watched TV shows in a re- 
cent Neilsen rating. Jackie Gleason, 
“I Love Lucy,” Milton Berle, Mar- 
tha Raye, Groucho Marx and Jack 
Benny—all comedy shows—took six 
of the top ten spots and this was not 
a rare ranking for the comedy and 
variety shows. 

Other leaders were Arthur God- 
frey, “Toast of the Town,” “Drag- 
net,” Bishop Sheen, “Disneyland,” 
George Gobel, “Studio One,” “US 
Steel Hour,” “Comedy Hour,” 
“What’s My Line?” and Bob Hope. 
For children, there’s “Ding Dong 
School,” “Lassie,” “Howdy Doody,” 
“Captain Video,” “Superman,” Gene 
Autry, Hopalong Cassidy, “Lone 


deeply concerned about the influence of TV crime and horror pregrams on teday’s 


_ what is television doing 
to our children? 


wrestling, crime and horror pro- 
grams on video. In one week of 1952, 
programs that involved 852 major 
crimes were presented over TV 
channels in Los Angeles. In one 
week in Chicago, seventy-seven TV 
murders were portrayed—on chil- 
dren’s programs! 

Spokesmen for the television in- 
dustry stoutly deny that they are 
overloading the video waves with too 
many programs dealing with crime 
and violence. Charles R. Denny of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
says in justification, “Programs of 
this type, when properly presented, 
educate against crime and delin- 
quency.” 

Many youth-guidance experts feel, 
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however, that a child cannot prop- 
erly evaluate the difference between 
right and wrong and should not be 
exposed to an overdose of video 
crime. A survey made in New York 
by Professor D. W. Smythe of the 
University of Illinois revealed these 
startling facts: 

> Thirty per cent of all children’s 
programs were devoted to crime and 
Westerns. 

> Crime shows took up fifteen per 
cent of total TV time in 1952, an in- 
crease of fifty per cent over 1951. 

> Lawlessness was a principal fac- 
tor in almost twenty-five per cent of 
all television programs. 

> More than half of all dramatic per- 
formances featured violence. In 


eighty-five per cent of the cases, the 
persons committing the violent acts 
were not representatives of the law. 

From his survey, Professor Smythe 
concluded: “During the years that 
the child looks at television he forms 
the whole set of firmly held convic- 
tions about the world with which he 
will meet adulthood. The people who 
are instrumental in helping him 
form these opinions—whether they 
be parents or TV programers— 
have a great opportunity and an 
awesome responsibility.” 

“Today’s television fare is, in my 
opinion, having a harmful effect on 
many children,” declares a promi- 
nent West Coast juvenile judge. 
“TV’s constant use of violence as a 
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Ranger,” “Super Circus” and others. 
All present action and fantasy, but 
nothing vividly gory 

On the “culture” list, there's 
“Omnibus,” “Adventure,” “Meet the 
“See It Now.” and “You Are 
There,” in addition to special events 
coverage—it cost $11,000,000 to tele- 
cast the ‘52 political conventions 
and the $100,000-a-show “spectacu- 
lars” like “Best of Broadway,” “Max 
and “Shower of 


Pi ess,” 


Liebman Presents” 
Stars.” 
Where's the 
“The day of cowboy and murder- 
movie reruns are gone,” said George 
Heinemann, NBC-TV divisional pro- 
gram director whose feats include 
hatching the much-awarded “Ding 
Dong School.” “We've learned a lot 
about TV programing. Of course, 
action is a normal part of a child’s 


“crime wave’? 


experience, and it’s a necessity if 
you're to hold his interest. But our 


programs add a plus factor—such as 


safety, personal hygiene or other 
educational tidbits. Ask any kid 
what to do in an atomic bomb attack 
and he’ll tell you!” 

When mystery movies are run 
now, Heinemann explained, they’re 
usually late at night, with the most 
vivid parts cut. “When I get calls 
near midnight complaining about 
violence being seen by a child,” he 
said, “my reaction is what I hope 
yours would be—‘Why isn’t the kid 
in bed?’” 

It may be difficult. for adults to 
properly evaluate the impact of pro- 
grams on children. “It’s normal for 
children of certain ages to want ad- 
venture and excitement,” explained 
Dr. Freda S. Kehm, director of the 
Association for Family Living. “Par- 
ents must try to programs 
through the eyes of the child—not 
as an adult would.” As another ex- 
don’t 


see 


pert put it “Grown-ups 
realize it, but most of what children 
see goes in one eye and out the 


other.” 

Of course, any activity is harmful 
if carried to excess. But what's the 
effect of an ordinary amount of TV 
viewing? 

“It’s a bit hard to generalize,” 
Dr. Raymond E. Robertson, super- 


said 


intendent of the world’s oldest and 
largest child guidance clinic, William 
Healy’s forty-five-year-old Institute 
for Juvenile Research in Chicago. 

“For some children television can 
be very constructive. My two chil- 
dren (ages two and five) watch TV 
and there’s no reason why they 
won't continue. 

“But television should not be a 
substitute for other activities. The 
child who sits and watches TV for 
long periods may not have enough 
outside interests or may be having 
dificulty making friends. Parents 
need to step in here. If he watches 
TV for hours, that’s not the fault of 
the TV station.” 

Does TV affect delinquency? 

“Television itself is a minor factor 
in contributing to delinquency,” said 
Dr. Robertson. “The important 
causes are family experiences and 
life in the community. A well-ad- 
justed child will take TV right in 
stride.” 

It’s logical to ask how TV can be 
accused of upping delinquency when 
juvenile crime is rising in non-TV 
areas along with those having televi- 
sion. “Don’t pass the buck to tele- 
vision,” said a sociologist. “Only a 
teacher 


lazy parent, policeman or 
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theme is exposing too many young- 
sters to the dangerous idea that dis- 
putes and conflicts should be re- 
solved not through reason but by 
violent action. Without detracting 
one whit from TV’s many good 
works, I believe that the networks 
and their sponsors are being unwise 
in their choice of programs for im- 
pressionable children.” 

J. Joseph Foley, police commis- 
sioner of Schenectady, New York, 
blames “to a very serious degree” 
the many TV crime programs for 
the nineteen per cent increase in US 
juvenile crime rates that have oc- 
curred in recent years. 


Teacners in every television area 
in the nation are deeply concerned 
by the growing influence of video on 
schoolchildren. I have talked with 
teachers from Atlanta to San Fran- 
cisco about this problem, and their 
complaints are similar: they say that 


television, with its many fascinations 
for children, has made their pupils 
more difficult to manage and keep 
interested in schoolwork. 

“I’m sick of seeing my pupils come 
to class unprepared because they’ve 
been up watching TV the night be- 
fore,” one teacher fumed. “I'm also 
disgusted with the twisted ideas 
about crime and violence that they 
get from television. It makes it 
pretty hard to teach them truth and 
reason.” 

Myrtle M. Eldred, child expert for 
the Des Moines Register syndicate, 
expresses the view that television 
“fails to bring ordinary living into 
focus and makes murder so com- 
monplace as to make children callous 
toward it.” 

Mrs. Eldred admits that death and 
murder always have been the high- 
lights of any dramatic story. But, 
she points out, “to give children too 
much of murder and mayhem over- 


loads the mental digestion with the 
spicy to the exclusion of the whole- 
some and realistic.” 

What’s being done to improve tele- 
vision fare for children? 

The answer is heartening. Across 
the nation parental opinion is stir- 
ring. From Boston to Los Angeles, 
parent - teacher associations and 
church and civic groups are coming 
to grips with the problem of televi- 
sion and their children. In Chicago, 
for example, the parents of one 
neighborhood have organized a let- 
ter-writing campaign to TV spon- 
sors, praising them for the good 
shows and objecting to the bad ones. 

“We've found out that mass pro- 
tests or very little 
good,” explained one parent. “It’s 
the personal letters that influence 
sponsors most.” 

Most sponsors readily agree. “If 
we receive a flock of personal mail 
complaining about our program,” 
said one, “you can be sure that we'll 
do something about it.” 

“A real nationwide rebellion 
against improper use of the airwaves 
is under way,” declares Alice Keith, 
chairman of the National Academy 
of Broadcasting Foundation. She 
likens it to the wave of protest that 


resolutions do 
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would do that. Actually, television 
may have a certain therapeutic value 
when children project themselves 
into a story and work off excess 
energy vicariously.” 

Often excess TV viewing is not a 
case of a child’s insistence on being 
glued to the set, but a handy “out” 
for tired parents who use TV as an 
artificial baby-sitter. 

“We've found something interest- 
ing about TV,” reported Joseph N. 
Clemens, executive director of the 
14,000-member Chicago Boys’ Clubs. 
“We have TV in every club, but 
when you offer youngsters real ac- 
tivities of high interest they won't 
watch TV long.” 

There’s also a “novelty” period of 
TV that wears off the longer the 
set is in the home. Dr. Paul Witty, 
noted researcher from Northwestern 
University’s education school, re- 
ported that his surveys showed a 
twelve per cent drop in viewing after 
the first year of TV ownership, and 
a continued drop after that. He also 
learned that good students still do 
their schoolwork despite TV, and 
poor students still are lazy and pick 
TV over homework if they’re al- 
lowed to. 

“It comes right back to the par- 


ents,” said my father, a_ school- 
teacher for twenty years. “If chil- 
dren get eyestrain, poor grades, 
heebie-jeebies from too many action 
programs, or lazy muscles from lack 
of exercise, it seems the blame sim- 
ply belongs with the parent who 
permits it—not the man putting on 
television programs.” 


Tue TV rovustry doesn’t claim a 
sinless past—or present. “Remember 
this,” smiled an NBC executive, “TV 
is very young. It’s really been wide- 
spread only four years, compared to 
books (since 1456), and newspapers 
(1703), movies (about 1905) or com- 
mercial radio (about 1920).” 

To spur improvement, TV men 
several years ago invented the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters’ Seal of 
Good Practice. Only programs which 
meet its standards of quality and 
taste may display the Seal. 

“The education of children in- 
volves giving them a sense of the 
world at large,” says the Code. 
“Crime, violence and sex are a part 
of the world they will be called upon 
to meet, and a certain amount of 
proper presentation of such is help- 
ful in orienting the child to his social 


surroundings. “However,” the Radio 


and Television Code continues, 
“violence . . . shall not be presented 
in an attractive manner, nor to an 
extent such as will lead a child to 
believe that they play a greater part 
in life than they do. Parents in 
particular should be urged to see to 
it that out of the richness of tele- 
vision fare, the best programs are 
brought to the attention of their 
children.” 

Television has a bright future. 
Educational TV, formerly limited to 
a few college-owned stations, is now 
expanding to Chicago, New York 
and other major cities. Closed-cir- 
cuit TV has shown operations in 
medical schools, has become an au- 
tomatic prison-guard, an industry 
trouble-shooter, and is even used by 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale to tele- 
vise sermons to overflow crowds in 
his Marble Collegiate Church. In 
1953 a strike sent home some 90,000 
Baltimore students, but they con- 
tinued their lessons via TV. 

Television aids in treatment of the 
mentally ill, and the sky’s the limit 
with important new inventions in 
color transmission, wire-recorded 
movies and _ wall-size screens. 

(see GIVE TV A CHANCE page 44) 
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swept over Hollywood in the 1920's 
and resulted in the establishment of 
the Hays Office. 

The furor being raised over televi- 
sion caused Congress to launch a 
special subcommittee investigation 
to determine whether or not the new 
medium was being properly used. 
Commented the subcommittee in its 
final report: 

. crime shows are not suitable 
for children or for programs that are 
so timed that they are likely to be 
watched with some degree of regu- 
larity by children.” 

An encouraging note is that many 
TV station executives themselves 
are recognizing the situation and 
doing something about it by pro- 
graming crime and murder stories 
late at night. One of the best devel- 
opments along this line comes from 
Seattle, Washington, where the so- 
called Seattle Plan has protected 
children from exposure to too much 
violence on video. 

When Mrs. A. Scott Bullitt pur- 
chased KING-TV in 1949, she was 
visited by two prominent Seattle 
women, Mrs. Raymond B. Allen, 
wife of the then-president of the 
University of Washington, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wright Evans, children’s 
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columnist of the Seattle Times. They 
told her that they were concerned 
by the predinner crime and violence 
programs that the station had been 
presenting and asked for her assist- 
ance in replacing them with more 
suitable fare. Mrs. Bullitt agreed 
immediately and asked her program 
director to get rid of the objection- 
able programs as quickly as possible. 

Not content to let it go at that, 
Mrs. Bullitt later asked Mrs. Evans 
and Mrs. Allen what else might be 
done. They suggested the establish- 
ment of a committee to preview all 
proposed children’s programs and 
help judge whether or not they were 
fit fare. The station owner agreed 
that this would be a sensible way to 
handle the problem. And so a com- 
mittee was set up. 

This committee, which also works 
with radio stations on children’s pro- 
grams, now has been active almost 
four years. It consists of leaders from 
the Seattle PTA, Seattle and King 
County public schools, Seattle Junior 
Programs, a children’s theater group, 
and the Seattle Public Library. 

“I think we have been remarkably 
successful,” says Mrs. J. A. Troxell, 
its present chairman. “With KING- 
TV’s wholehearted cooperation, we 


have been able to successfully rec- 
ommend wholesome television enter- 
tainment for our children.” 

The committee is purely advisory 
and does not have any authority. 
Most of its suggestions, however, 
have been accepted by the station. 
The group previewed a video serial 
which a sponsor wanted to present, 
and unanimously decided it was too 
gory. Station officials agreed and 
KING-TV turned down the pro- 
gram. 

This is one approach that has 
worked to the satisfaction of both 
parents and the TV station. The 
over-all problem, however, cannot 
be solved at this level alone. Parents 
have perhaps the most basic respon- 
sibility. As Dr. Richmond Barbour, 
head of the child guidance clinic, 
San Diego public schools, points out: 
“Parents have a duty to exercise 
close supervision over their children 
when they watch television. If the 
parent uses good judgment, video 
can become a helpful factor in the 
educational development of his chil- 
dren.” 

Some time ago my wife and I de- 
cided that Dr. Barbour’s advice 
made good sense. Having gone 

(see TELEVISION page 45) 
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Yue most impressive part of 
Sweden's defense program is in- 
visible: Operation Granite, a mas- 
sive, largely secret project blasting 
its way deep underground through 
the gneiss and granite which under- 
lie the country. In case of war, this 
country is prepared to carry on all 
its vital functions in a subterranean 
world. 

The first underground 
factory and civil defense centers were 
built in 1941 during Sweden's un- 
easy neutrality with Germany. After 
the war there was a slight slacken- 
ing in underground construction. It 
picked up again and lately has been 
proceeding at such a rate that 
underground air-conditioning equip- 
ment is advertised regularly in the 


hospital, 


daily papers. 

Into the rock are moving (or have 
already moved) the army, navy, air 
force, with headquarters, hangars, 
docks, repair shops, munition and 
fuel dumps; civil defense with its 
network of control centers and pub- 
lic shelters; factories, hospitals, 
laboratories, fire stations and power 
plants. I was taken by elevator 120 
feet down into solid rock to see the 
new atomic reactor and laboratories. 
The SAAB Aircraft Company and 
the Bofors Munitions Works are 
now operating underground. 

In the large subterranean factories 
there is no sense of strangeness. 
The main underground plant of the 
SAAB Aircraft Company at Linkop- 
ing is more than 100 feet below the 
airfield where jet planes are based. 
One thousand men and women go 
about their daily jobs deep in the 
earth. The entrances are closely 
guarded—one, a wide and winding 
ramp for trucks; the other a spa- 
cious, brightly lighted stairway for 
employees. Pastel walls and pleas- 
ing pictures make the descent at- 
tractive. Far down, on the first 
landing, is the porter’s office for a 
double check on personnel. Here 
too is the big bright dining hall— 
capacity 300. It looks sun-flooded, 
thanks to the mercury lamps, and 
the air has an exhilarating freshness. 
(It is changed four times an hour 
and mildly spiked with ozone.) 

A lively note in the large lobby is 
a brilliantly lit, oversize aquarium, 
vivid with tropical fish. Big clocks 
on the wall tell not only the time 
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Censtruction of an 


elaborate underground refuge 


fer its people, industry 


and defense weapons 


is the Swedes’ 


response to a nerveus world. 





Sweden digs in 


but also weather conditions, direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind top- 
side. This information was found 
to be a badly needed bridge to the 
outside world. The agreeable con- 
stant temperature and humidity of 
the factory made the workers feel 
isolated. Now they need only raise 
their eyes to know exactly what 
they'll face when they go up and 
out at closing time. 

From the lobby the steepest, long- 
est escalators in Sweden carry the 
workers down to the factory. Ma- 
chine shops, testing and heating 
rooms, assembly lines, tool sheds, 
lockers, and showers are large, light, 
airy, and all of the same even tem- 
perature. Artificial windows, bright 
with painted sky and scenery, are 
cut into the pastel walls. The plant 
took two years to build and cost 
about $1,600,000. Much of the 
5,280,000 cubic feet of granite that 
was blasted out was chewed up fine 
and used to improve the aviation 
field. 

Every branch of the Swedish de- 
fense service has its granite shield. 
Great stretches of the coast are 
catacombed by military rock shelters 
for HQ staffs, medical aid and per- 
sonnel reserves. One control center 
for military and civil authorities has 
forty-six rooms opening off a 300- 
foot corridor. 

The navy has developed the most 


When this giant shelter underneath 
Stockholm is completed it will accommo- 
date 20,000 persons. Built on three lev- 
els, the shelter will resist nuclear bombs, 
poison gas and bacteriological attacks. 
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novel technic, based on brilliant 
engineering. Sweden’s Baltic coast- 
line is fringed with thousands of 
craggy islands...the Stockholm and 
Ostergotland archipelagoes. Many 
of the islands are deeply pierced by 
vast tunnels. It’s quite a sight to 
see a big destroyer heading straight 
for shore and suddenly—where is 
it? Somewhere in a rocky crag a 
huge hidden door to a tunnel has 
swung open. Inside, the tunnels 
lead to docks and submarine pens. 
One tunnel, ninety-six feet high and 
fifty-seven feet wide, can accom- 
modate destroyers of 2600 tons, sub- 
marines and other craft. Pockets 
are cut at angles along the walls to 
protect against air impact or water 
pressure from a bomb-burst close 
outside. Besides docks, there are 
inside all the facilities of a naval 


United Press photos 
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base—workshops, barracks, supply 
and fuel dumps. Eventually the en- 
tire fleet will be based in similar 
caves. 

The air force, second in Europe 
only to Great Britain’s, is almost 
wholly jet-propelled and almost 
wholly based underground. Sub- 
terranean hangers serve partly as 
runways: thus the jet engines are 
started while the plane is being 
towed out at thirty-five miles per 
hour by jeep. A couple of minutes 
after reaching the starting runway 
outside, the plane is airborne. 

AGA, world-known for precision 
instruments and signals, now manu- 
factures its automatic lighthouses, 
crossroad beacons and hundreds of 
other finely calibrated devices 
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(mostly classified) deep in the heart 
of a mountain outside Stockholm. 

In the mammoth Séder Hospital 
in Stockholm, largest in the country, 
patients, bedridden, convalescent or 
ambulatory, can be taken care of 
underground. Operating theaters, 
X-ray rooms, diagnostic and therapy 
departments, beds, bathrooms and 
well-stocked kitchens—all can be 
put on a working basis in a few 
hours. Three enormous stretcher 
elevators are designed to carry the 
dangerously ill down to safety. 

The Kilforsen power station, sec- 
ond largest in Sweden, which de- 
livers 1,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually, operates more than 200 
feet below the surface of the earth. 
In the north, the cathedral-sized 
380,000-volt Harspranget power 
plant, one of the world’s largest, op- 
erates at similar depth. 

Oil is one of Sweden’s major 
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In the shadow of today’s near- 


” 
) by tension, as in the glare 


of yesterday’s nearby war, 
Sweden maintains a strong de- 
fense and a system of sturdy 
air raid shelters (left). 


headaches; it must all be imported, 
and the safe storage of reserves is 
vital. Latest and least expensive 
solution: a bottleshaped hole in solid 
rock blasted out below the ground 
water level. At Gothenburg a new 
depot will store oil almost entirely 
below sea level. Since oil and 
water don’t mix and since water is 
heavier, the fuel rests on a bed of 
water. The higher pressure of the 
surrounding ground water prevents 
the oil from leaking through the 
rock walls. The huge oil storage 
excavations are connected by secret 
pipeline to the berthing place of 
tankers. Trains or trucks can be 
run into the reservoirs to be loaded 
within the shelters. 

Safety is by no means the only 
reason why the Swedes are digging 
in. Driven to it by necessity, they 
now find it pays. In the late forties, 
the “Swedish Method” of blasting— 
a new technique and tool combina- 
tion—was developed which made 
blasting underground cheaper than 
building above. Paradoxically, the 
deeper the blast, the lower the cost. 
A shallow shelter requires supports 
and reinforcing construction, but 
when the thickness of rock above an 
underground area is one and a half 
times the width of the area, the 
ceiling is largely self-supporting. 
This is fortunate, for some 165 feet 
of solid rock is needed for protection 
from a direct hit by an atom bomb. 

When the SAAB factory was built, 
purely as a war measure, tunnel 
projects were tedious and tremen- 
dously expensive—the last alterna- 
tive for any cost-conscious engineer. 
The SAAB factory was finished in 
1942 at a cost of about $10.80 a cubic 
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yard. Since then, the Swedish 
Method has inspired a totally new 
concept of underground engineering 
and design. In 1935 one man could 
drill 115 feet per shift; today, using 
the Swedish Method, he can reach an 


output of 426 feet. Says a Swedish 


enginee! “We have lost all our 
respect for hard rock.” Today’s 
excavation cost is about $5.80 a cubic 
yard 

It is easier to say what the 


Swedish Method does than what it 
is. Basically it is a combination of 
air pressure, dynamite and tungsten- 
carbide tips. Tungsten-carbide tips 
can be run until they glow cherry 
red and at temperatures that would 
turn into jelly. These 
tips, combined with a light air-leg 
percussion drill, after 
years of experimenting, pro- 
portable 


steel tools 
developed 
many 
compact, 
man 


flexible, 
equipment, which 
handle. For the first time a 
could place the holes exactly where 
he wanted them, drilling to any 
depth swiftly, accurately, at a frac- 
tion of previous cost. New drilling 
patterns were evolved to produce 
clean with little overbreakage 
and fragmentation of rock, reducing 
the danger of silicosis as an extra 


duced 
one could 


man 


cuts 


dividend. 
only 


is construction cost 


Not 


cheaper, but maintenance costs are 
also low; there are.no exterior paint- 
ing, weathering or window washing 
problems. Underground structures, 
once they are warmed up, retain 
their heat, and fuel costs are low; 
air-conditioning units, however, are 
a necessity. 


For years the effect on health of 
uninterrupted work in underground 
factories was hotly debated. Finally, 
a joint investigation by the Swedish 
Confederation of Employers and 
Trade Unions seems to have proved 
the pro-underground right. 
Thousands of workers were studied 
life in well- 


side 


and results show that 
equipped plants underground pres- 
ents no major health hazards. 
Minor malaise, headaches, tiredness, 
“nerves” were more frequent under- 
ground. But thers more ab- 
senteeism due to illness in factories 


was 


aboveground 

Civil Defense plays an important 
part in Operation Granite. There 
are deep rock shelters for 85,000 
people in the cities, standard shelters 
for over a million more. Stockholm 
plans to supply deep space for 400,- 
000, half the city’s population. One 
community blasted into a 
mountain, has a thousand rooms on 
All shelters have air 


center, 


four levels. 





Streetcars and pedestrians pass on the street outside the entrance 

to this shelter, being constructed under a church. The shelter will have 
shock-absorbing “pockets” and will be stocked with enough food, 

water, air and electricity to last for long periods, 
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filtering systems to protect against 
air contamination. Life could go on 
for quite a period in a well-stocked 
shelter. Val Peterson, US Civil De- 
fense Director, stated during his visit 
to Sweden (late 1953), “It is possible 
that some other country could show 
improvement on these shelters, but 
in that case I have not seen them.” 
By 1960, Sweden will have spent 
well over $100,000,000 on civilian 
shelters alone. 

Sweden makes definite demands 
on her citizens in the name of Civil 
Defense. Every able-bodied Swede 
from ages sixteen to sixty-five, ex- 
cept those in military service and 
war industry, can be drafted to spend 
up to sixty hours a year in civil de- 
fense training. Each person: knows 
in time of emergency exactly what 
his duties are. Another law re- 
quires all builders of multiple dwell- 
families) to 


ings (three or more 
provide adequate shelter for all 
tenants. 


Meanwhile the huge shelters are 
paying their way in peacetime. A 
leading Stockholm department store 
uses one nearby for storage space. 
Others for garages and 
parking. A_ seven-story under- 
ground installation in Gothenburg is 
almost 100 per cent rented—one floor 


are used 


for a temporary hotel (Sweden 
suffers from hotel shortage), the 
other floors for storage. 

In another war, Sweden knows 


that she might be among the first 
attacked. To meet that threat of 
invasion, her entire defense-force 
can be fully mobilized and in action 
within a few days. Her total pop- 
ulation is only seven million, yet an 
army of over 600,000 can be put in 
the field any day the word is given. 
This speed is made possible by com- 
pulsory military for men 
from eighteen to forty-seven, with 
periodic refresher courses. (Swe- 
den’s ground forces may be said to 
be a standing army on indefinite 
leave.) 

To her high degree of preparation 
Sweden adds a spirit determined on 
“resistance to the utmost and to the 
end.” A manual titled If War Should 
Come has been issued to every 
Swedish family by: the Ministry of 
Defense. After a greeting signed by 
King Gustave Adolf, it states in thick 
black type: 

Resistance will be made in all 
situations. 

Any announcement that re- 
sistance should cease is false. 
Thus no one—not even the King 

himself—can accept defeat for Swe- 
den. THE END 


service 
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SHELDON 
A. MIX 


HE STUDENT from France, visit- 

ing America for the first time, 
was stopping off in Cleveland to see 
his cousin for a few hours before 
flying on to the West Coast. It was 
early Sunday evening, September 
12, 1954. 

While waiting at the airport the 
Frenchman thought he would test 
his skill in the American language, 
so he bought a newspaper. 

The first words he read were in 
large thick letters: “INDIANS 
SLAUGHTER YANKEES BEFORE 
86,563.” 

“Mon dieu!” the Frenchman 
thought. “What people these Ameri- 
cans are!” 


Not until he got the full ex- 
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are always 


Cleveland Stadium, home of the Indians since 1932, can 
seat more people than any other park in the Big 
Leagues. Its capacity is listed as 72,500, but there have 
been times when 14,000 more were accommodated, 


Kiwanians attending 


the 40th 


International 


eonvention in 


Cleveland this summer 


ean watch 


baseball as 


champions play it. 


Where the Indians 


on the warpath 


planation from his cousin several 
minutes later did this initiate into 
American life realize that he was 
visiting the year’s hottest baseball 
city, and that behind the newspaper 
headline was the hottest moment of 
the year’s hottest baseball team—the 
pennant-bound Cleveland Indians. 

To borrow a phrase from the 
French language, the Indians on that 
afternoon had slipped a coup de 
grace to the Yankees—world cham- 
pions five straight years—by sweep- 
ing a doubleheader from them. The 
two victories virtually assured the 


Indians of the pennant and convinced 
all but the most rabid of Yankee 
rooters that the Yanks were merely 
second best in 1954. 

To Cleveland fans, no victory could 
taste sweeter than one over the 
New York Yankees, and no pennant 
could wave more beautifully than 
one attained by nipping a Yankee 
team. 

Not that Cleveland’s baseball fans 
are malicious. They were simply 
aware, during the most trying mo- 
ments of the 1954 campaign, that in 
the twenty seasons the Yankees 
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won pennants, the Indians 
were runners-up five times. Too 
fresh in their minds were the dis- 
appointing seasons of 1951, 1952, and 
1953, when their favorites faltered 
annually at the heels of the Yankees. 
They recalled that it was the 
Yankees in 1949 who had dethroned 
the Indians as world champions. And 
old-timers could tell of the only 
other time the Indians had won an 
American League pennant—1920. 
After beating the Brooklyn Dodgers 
in the World Series, the Indians 
wore uniforms in 1921 boasting their 
achievement of the preceeding 
autumn. The letters “World Cham- 
pions” had to be ripped off at the 
end of September, however, because 
the Indians finished second. The 
winners: the Yankees. 

So the more the Indians’ followers 
thought about it in 1954, the sweeter 
victory would become. This would 
be the Cleveland Indians’ big year. 
Everybody sensed it, and enthusiasm 
towered. Less than a month before 
the finishing stroke of September 
than 10,000 fans had gone 
airport to hail the 
Indians on their return from a road 
tour in which they won thirteen of 
nineteen games. The team, with 
spirit at high pitch, continued its 
winning ways at Cleveland Stadium 
and built a perfect setting for the 
Yankees’ memorable September vis- 
it, which drew the largest crowd 
ever to watch a professional base- 
ball game. 

A little later, the pennant waved 
merrily over Cleveland, and for the 
first time since April 24, 1901, when 


have 


12, more 
to Cleveland's 


they went to Chicago to play the 
first game in American League 
history, the Indians had won the 
pennant by pushing the Yankees 


into second place. And, to make the 
Cleveland fans even happier, the 
Tribe had done it by eclipsing the 
Yankees’ twenty - seven - year - old 
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league record for most victories by 
a team in a single season—110. 

Having achieved this happy plane, 
we will not, in deference to any 
Cleveland fans who might be read- 
ing this, go into the details of the 
Indians’ failure in the World Series. 
The only need to mention it at all is 
the fear that someone may have 
forgotten, unintentionally. (Those 
who have tried to forget, and have 
succeeded, should pass on to other, 
happier paragraphs.) 

As one writer in Cleveland said a 
few hours after the Indians had lost 
the fourth and final game of the 
Series to the New York Giants: “It 
is not only night in Cleveland—it 
is nightmare.” 

But the 1954 World Series has 
been gathering dust in the record 
books for six months now, and the 
view is to the 1955 pennant chase. 

Many “experts” confidently 
choosing the Indians to repeat as 
the American League’s best. They 
explain that the current Yankees 
have “passed their peak,” are “too 
old” and, for the first time in five 
springs, are without the supremacy 
complex. The Indians, they say, are 
just blossoming as a winner. The 
team boasts the league batting 
leader for 1954, Bobby Avila; the 
home run champion, Larry Doby; a 
pitching threesome—Early Wynn, 
Bob Lemon and Mike Garcia—that 
wins consistently; a sturdy relief 
pitching staff; Al Rosen, Most Valu- 
able Player in 1953; and a hearten- 
ing crop of newcomers. 

Most observers are agreed that the 
fight for the pennant this year will 
be largely between the Indians and 
Yankees again. The Yanks are ex- 
pected to be improved with the 
acquisition of pitcher Bob Turley 
from Baltimore. But they will have 
to be improved, to catch the Indians. 

As the season opens, the Indians 
will be out to do what neither pen- 


are 


nant winner in the team’s history 
did—repeat as league champion. 

The incumbent champions would 
like to silence the critics who main- 
tain that the Indians won their 1954 
pennant by fattening up on inept 
second division teams while squeez- 
ing by the Yanks and the Chicago 
White Sox. Further, the Tribe is 
impatient to overlay their humilia- 
tion in last year’s World Series with 
a triumph this October. 

With their will on the warpath, 
the Indians should put on many good 
shows this summer, and it is no small 
credit to their hospitality that they 
will be trying to put on some of 
them while approximately 10,000 
Kiwanians are in Cleveland June 
26-30 for their annual International 
convention. 

The Indians will be tangling twice 
with the Yankees in New York on 
the day the convention opens, but 
they will leave for Cleveland right 
after the second game. The follow- 
ing day, Monday, is the Indians’ day 
off. But on Tuesday, they will meet 
the Kansas City A’s in an after- 
noon contest, at a time when con- 
vention delegates will be free. Wed- 
nesday night the two teams play 
again, but this engagement conflicts 
with the President’s Ball and other 
entertainment. There is no game 
Thursday. 

(As further evidence of the In- 
dian’s hospitality, they are reserving 
a block of 7500 to 9000 seats for 
Kiwanis conventioneers. Tickets for 
this game can be ordered only by 
writing directly to: Cleveland 
Stadium, Department ADV, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. June 28 is the date. 
Reserved seats are priced at $1.65 
apiece, including tax; for children 
under twelve years of age, the price 
is $1.05. Box seats are $2.25 and, for 
youngsters, $1.65.) 

Baseball players are well known 
for their superstitiousness. Some 





Arms folded * la John L. Sullivan, the Indians of 1921 pose in their “World Champion” uni- 


forms. 
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Secona from right is President J. C. Dunn. On his right is Manager Tris 
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After guiding the Indians to sec- 
ond place three straight times, Al 
Lopez (left) led Cleveland to its 
third pennant in 1954. Tris Speak- 
er (right) managed the first flag 
winners. He’s one of three Cleve- 
land players in the Hall of Fame. 
Others: Cy Young, Nap Lajoie, 





have been known to drop their glove 
in a certain place before heading for 
the dugout as the opposing side is 
retired at bat. Some outfielders have 
gone through such rituals as never 
failing to step on third or first base 
while running to their position. Some 
players consider certain articles of 
clothing or eating fares to be vital 
for “good luck.” 

No one who is aware of these 
tendencies in ball players should 
fear even for a moment that Kiwanis 
International’s convention in Cleve- 
land will be viewed by the Indians 
as anything but a good sign. Of 
the twelve games the Indians have 
played during the three previous 
International conventions in Cleve- 
land, the Indians have won nine! 

The team’s best record in this re- 
gard was during the two-day 1916 
convention, Kiwanis’ first. Delegates 
showed up for the original of forty 
International conventions wearing 
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joined 


Bob Feller 
the Tribe in 19°6, has pitched 
three no-hitters. (Right) Bob 


(above) 


Avila, 1954 batting king, 
scores against the Orioles. 
Al Rosen (below) was Most 
Valuable Player in 1953. Man- 
ager Lou Boudreau. of the 
1948 world champions was the 


only other Indian so honored. 


Indian headdress. The other Indians 
were 506 miles away, in Washington, 
D.C., coasting happily in first place 
and beating the Senators, 4-2 on 
May 18 and 7-1 on May 19. The 
Indians didn’t win the pennant, but 
they looked like champions in that 
first game, walloping Walter John- 
son for three triples and two doubles. 

The next time Kiwanis held its 
convention in Cleveland—June 21- 
25, 1921—many fans were still talk- 
ing about the 1920 World Series, 
when the Indians beat the Dodgers, 
five games to two. Cleveland pitcher 

(see BASEBALL page 46) 
















































COLORADO holds an “International Night” 
every vear. feting foreign students at Colorado 
School of Mines. (Twelve per cent of Mines’ stu- 
dents are from overseas, highest percentage of any 
college in the US.) 

Guests of honor at the most recent “International 
Night’ 
dents. They represented fourteen different nations. 
foreign 


GOLDEN, 


were thirty-four seniors and graduate stu- 

The Golden club’s annual recognition of 
students had its beginnings four years ago. Kiwanian 
Bill Burger, dean of students at Mines, read about 
a Japanese who was graduated from a Pacific Coast 
university and later became deputy foreign minister 
of Japan shortly before Pearl Harbor. The article 
told how the former American collegian had been 
soured on America by anti-Oriental demonstrations 
at his alma mater and had even received personal 
injury because of his race. 

Bill and his fellow Kiwanians decided that the 
situation would never happen in their community. 
That's how “International Night” was born. 

CICERO, ILLINOIS provided volunteer assistance »7hen 
a mobile X-ray unit visited the community for a 
tuberculosis survey. 

HANNIBAL, MISSOURI supports its projects by holding 
a successful pancake day every year. 





POMONA, CALIFORNIA provided a $3500 wading pool 
for the community. At presentation ceremonies the 
Pomona Kiwanians gave prizes to winners of “Miss 
Long Hair,” “Miss 1970,” “Mr. Freckles” and “Miss 
Dimples” titles. 

NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK helps finance a community 
center, the local Salvation Army post and the Niagara 
Falls Boys’ Club. 

BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY held a testimonial dinner 
for one of its past presidents—Howard Eastwood— 
who retired from the bench after a lengthy career 
in the New Jersey Superior Court. 

WETMORE, KANSAS provided scholarships to three of 
the seventeen pupils in a graduating class of Wet- 
more Rural High School. Two of the awards are 
designed to help alleviate a teacher shortage in 
Kansas. 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS presents an annual moving pic- 
ture series in its community called the Travel and 
Adventure Series for the benefit of several com- 
munity charities. The Evanston club has produced 
this program every year for five years. 

WALNUT CREEK, CALIFORNIA bought graduation 
clothes for three grammar school children. 
PILOT ROCK, OREGON installed four swings in 

city park. 


the 





Johnny Lindell, who played in four World Series as a New 
York Yankee, shows some pitching pointers to youngsters at 
a banquet given by the Sepulveda-Panorama City, California 
club for pre-teen ball players. Lindell was the banquet speaker. 





Tots in Ashland, Wisconsin enjoy playing on the swings 
that local Kiwanians bought for them. The Ashland club also 
bought two slides for city parks. To raise money for their youth 
projects, these Kiwanians hold public auctions every year, 
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The Cincinnati, Ohio club’s candidate for beauty and talent 
honors last year, Miss Julie Cosentino, became “Miss Cin- 
cinnati” (right). Through the efforts of the club, the musi- 
caily talented Miss Cosentino went to New York, got 2 job 
as a Powers model, and started taking voice lessons with the 
teacher of Jan Peerce and Roberta Peters. She subsequently 
got a role in a musicale. (Above) She studies in her home. 


COMMERCE, TEXAS arranged a tour of East Texas State 
Teachers College for 1100 high school seniors. 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS cooperated with the local 
Lions, Rotarians and Jaycees in erecting four group 
signs at approaches to the city, announcing meeting 

times and places of the organizations. 

PROVO, UTAH cleared the grounds of a new city park 
for tree and grass planting. (See picture below.) 
As soon as they heard that the city had mapped off 
twenty-one acres for a new park, the Provo 
Kiwanians offered to take over the job of develop- 
ing the land. After many hours of work the project 
was completed, and the Provo Kiwanians were 
rewarded by having the park named Kiwanis Com- 
munity Park. 

CARTERSVILLE, GEORGIA co-sponsored a demonstra- 
tion of a new method of garbage disposal and sani- 
tary landfill. Officials of all nearby towns and cities 
were invited to attend. 





With evening about to fall, Kiwanians in Provo, Utah begin 
easing up from their task of clearing land for a city park. 
(See story.) The area is at the foot of Provo Mountain, 
whose slope bears the huge “Y” of Brigham Young University. 
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HARTLEY, IOWA places regular advertisements in the 
local newspaper, urging people to attend church. 

BOONTON, NEW JERSEY sponsored a gladiolus show. 
More than 1200 flowers were exhibited, and the best 
were given prizes by the club. Wives of Kiwanians 
gave a luncheon for the sixty-three judges and 
officials of the two-day exhibition, and the climax 
of the show was an elaborate dinner for the gladi- 
olus enthusiasts. Boonton Kiwanians arranged the 
banquet and also published a program for the show. 

WYOMING-LOCKLAND, OHIO bought a large quantity 
of leather, metals and plastics for a school handi- 
craft shop. 

BAYSIDE, NEW YORK supplied American flags to local 
high school classrooms. 





Three high school bands were picked to attend a national mu- 
sic clinic, and the Greensboro, North Carolina band was one 
of them. Greensboro’s Kiwanians raised $7,000 to buy uniforms 


for the musicians. Here the band waits to play at the clinic. 
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For their third annual auction, Kiwanians in New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania were blessed with the contents of an old hotel 
that had been locked and untouched for more than thirty-five 
proved popular, and the club’s sales 


years. The contents 


NEW KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA raised $3000 in a 
four-night public auction, the club’s third. (See 
pictures above.) Boosting the auction’s finances 
was the donation of a defunct hotel’s contents to the 
club. The Straub Fifth Avenue Hotel had been a 
‘thriving establishment just before the Prohibition 
era. When the Volstead Act was passed, the owner 
locked the door and left. The hotel remained closed 
until the heir of the estate turned over the key to 
the Kiwanians. 

Groping through the dusty interior of the Straub 
more than 
equipment 


proved to be a profitable venture, for 
half of the auction’s take from 
and fixtures of the hotel. Among the hotel’s offer- 
ings were sixty dining room chairs, twenty iron and 
brass beds, fifty antique pictures and many dressers, 
sofas, washbowls, basins, old excise stamps, butter 
and 
was 


came 


copperware, statues, figurines glass- 
One of the most popular items the 
cuspidor. Said one antique collector: “People plant 


flowers in them. You can’t get many of them any- 


cutters, 
ware 


more 

The New Kensington club will use the auction’s 
proceeds to provide tonsillectomies for underpriv- 
ileged children, send children to summer camp and 
finance Little League baseball. 

NORTH TOWN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ace 
cordion and a year’s free lessons for a ten-year- 
old boy who has been blind since birth. The North 
Town Kiwanians started on the project soon after 
a member told the club that playing the accordion 
was the boy’s life wish 

MAGOG, QUEBEC bought stoves for three needy fam- 
ilies 

IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK contributed $300 
to a youth center. 

BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA bought twelve sub- 
scriptions to children’s magazines and gave them to 
local underprivileged kids. 

OSCEOLA, ARKANSAS built barbecue pits and installed 
playground equipment at local grade schools. The 
club regularly provides supervision for the Teen- 
Age Club, a large white frame building devoted to 
youngsters’ recreation. 


bought an 
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Before the four-day auc- 


(See story below.) 
tion began, some of the men had their curiosities whetted in 


soared to $3000. 


(left). (Above) New Ken- 
station for the bidding. 


the basement of the unused hotel 
singtonians gather at the railroad 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY distributes a card each month 
containing a “psalm of the month.” On the reverse 
side of the card is a complete list of the churches 
and synagogues in Bayonne 

BEREA, OHIO collects assorted useful items that people 
in the community have discarded. The material— 
books, magazines, games, clothing, et 
divided among several hospitals and an old people's 
home. This unusual project was the idea of Kiwanian 
C. C. Herron, a doctor, whose garage is always open 
to people who want to deposit their “junk” for 
Kiwanians’ use. “There’s nothing for which a use 
can’t be found,” says the doctor, who has been 
known to fix up discarded eyeglasses so that folks 
at the old people’s home could read their books 


cetera—is 


and periodicals more easily. 

AMHERST, NEW YORK bought several pieces of play- 
ground equipment for a playground. The 
equipment includes a slide, monkey cage, a set of 
three teeter-totters, and large and small swings. 


local 
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The Kiwanis Club of Mount Morris, Illinois won second prize 
with this unusual float, which shows the agencies that form 
the foundation of America’s freedom. The float appeared, ap- 
propriately enough, in the town’s Fourth of July parade. 
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The Newhall-Saugus, California club sold American flags in 
order to send the local high school basketball team to the 
Kiwanis Invitational tournament in San Diego. The young 
athletes thanked the men by winning the first place trophy. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN served more than 5000 hungry per- 
sons at the club’s annual barbecue, which has been 
staged every year since 1936 to support a summer 
health camp. (See above, right.) Held on the farm 
of Flint Kiwanian Glenn L. Bancroft, the barbecue 
caused bumper to bumper jamming on all roads 
within four miles as serving time arrived. Kiwanians 
in the serving tent forked out six tons of food— 
including 2900 pounds of beef—to twelve lines of 
customers. The main dining tent, 252 by 90 feet 
in length, proved to be inadequate, so tables were 
placed outside. After the feast, more than 100 prizes 
were given to lucky ticket holders, and local radio 
and television performers provided entertainment. 

The summer health camp to which the barbecue’s 
proceeds went will operate this year for the twenty- 
seventh time. The Flint club started the camp for 
local underprivileged kids who are exposed or 
susceptible to tuberculosis. At the camp, the young- 
sters are given wholesome food, health instructions, 








After the Kirkland Lake, Ontario club got the idea for a 
camp for crippled children, members found a site, bought it, 
cleared it and got other service clubs to aid the project. 
Here’s the camp’s main lodge. It’s one of eight buildings. 
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Before a group of hungry onlookers, members of the Flint, 
Michigan club prepare some of the 2900 pounds of choice beef 
consumed at the club's annual barbecue. With the food went 
entertainment, prizes—and a worthy cause. (See story below.) 


supervised play and rest periods and medical 
check-ups—all free of charge. The camp handles 
more than 100 kids each year, and an expansion 
move is on the way. 

ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA honored three members of the 
club’s Boy Scout troop who became Eagle Scouts. 
In seven years, the Kiwanis-sponsored troop has 
had ten Eagle Scouts. 

SOUTH TACOMA, WASHINGTON operates a boys’ club 
that is attended by more than 7500 boys each year. 
The club building includes a large gymnasium, and 
outside is a baseball diamond said to be one of the 
best in Tacoma. Adults like to use the facilities, too. 

ROCHESTER, INDIANA staged an open-air celebration 
honoring all aged residents of the community. The 
old folks gathered with other townspeople for a day 
of entertainment in the park. 

FOREST CITY, LONDON, ONTARIO bought forty copies 
of a vocational guidance book called Canadians at 


Work for a high school library. 





Just south of town, the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Ohio fash- 
ioned a “polio toll bridge” during the March of Dimes drive. 
Motorists approaching the “bridge” this cold, cutting day were 
inclined to stop and contribute, Collections totaled $300, 




















HAMILTON EAST, ONTARIO raised $700 by holding a 
“Gasorama’™’—that is, manning a gas station for a 
day. The members worked in shifts, washing cars, 
dispensing gasoline and oil while Kiwanian Bill 
Naven, who is blind, played continually on an organ. 
The Kiwanians had help from just two outside 
sources: The regular station crew handled the grease 
jobs, and early in the afternoon a stranger called 
the station and offered to play the clown. His offer 
was accepted, and he was credited with drawing 
much attention to “Gasorama,” as was Kiwanian 
Bill 

At times there were as many as twenty-five Ki- 
wanians working around the station, so the problem 
of servicing cars was a fast and easy one. The men 
worked hard and gave each car the full treatment, 
especially on the windshields. One of the Kiwanians 

Russ Reinke—worked steadily for four hours in 
the car-washing department. Russ is a Member of 
Parliament 

Prior to the day “Gasorama”™ was held, the Ham- 
ilton East Kiwanians sold gas tickets around town. 
As one club member explains it: “The committee 
decided that, as the average gasoline sale amounted 
to four dollars, tickets could be sold in the amount 
of four dollars Each member was asked to sell 
ten tickets. In Canada a four dollar ticket meant 
an average delivery of between nine and ten gallons 
of gasoline. About 700 tickets were sold, giving a 
guarantee of approximately 7000 gallons of gas and 
insuring success for Gasorama.” 

For the Hamilton East club, success was extraor- 
dinarily important. The club has a $10,000 annual 
budget, due to the sponsorship of a boys’ club, and 
finding enough projects to meet the bill is some- 
times a problem. This solution is ideal, since gaso- 
line can always find ready customers. The twelve 
hours given to Gasorama were well worth it, the 
men found, and next year they plan to don their 
work clothes and man the gas pumps again. 





The Omaha club and the University of Omaha got together and staged a mammoth vocational guidance exposition called “Career 
Opportunities Unlimited.” Set in the university’s field house, the exposition was visited by more than 6500 persons during 
a five-day showing. Nearly 100 different vocations had booths in the field house. Among them: accounting, agriculture, archi- 
tecture, baking, bottling, building management, butter-making, dietetics, engineering, hotel management, insurance, journalism, 
retailing, radio, television and armed forces. Purpose of “Career Opportunities Unlimited” was to show youngsters the many 
careers available to them in Omaha. Said the “Omaha World-Herald”: “Vocations stretch from A (Art) to Y (YMCA).” 
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ALBANY, NEW YORK built a $10,752 chapel at Albany 
Hospital. Seating thirty-two, with room for six 
wheel-chair patients, the chapel fills a long-time 
need for the hospital and its Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish chaplains, who were eager to have a 
place where patients and their friends could 
“... enter, in moments of need, for a few minutes 
with the Almighty.” 

One of the first men the chaplains spoke to about 
their need was Vallance Wickens, the Albany club’s 
chairman of the Committee on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims. Val listened intently as the 
three clergymen stated the many reasons why 
Albany Hospital should have a chapel. They told 
Val that the hospital had an unused room available 
for such a chapel, but budget limitations stood in 
the way of the necessary alterations. Val left the 
conference and immediately called for Fred Stolz, 
who was then president of the Albany club. Fred 
agreed with Val that the club ought to take on the 
chapel project, so Val made a report to the club’s 


board of directors. The board explored the estimated . 


costs and other requirements, and decided that the 
club could handle the project. President Fred asked 
Past President Jack Horton, a member of the 
Albany club for fifteen years, to be chairman of the 
chapel project. Jack said he would, and quickly 
called a special meeting of the club. Two Kiwanians, 
architect Elton Morrow and construction official 
Tom Gallagher, volunteered their services. Elton 
said he wouldn't accept a fee, and Tom guaranteed 
that his men would work on a “cost only” basis. 
Other offers of help and materials soon followed. 

Chairman Jack and his committee figured that the 
major portion of the chapel fund would be raised 
within the Albany club. They were right. The mem- 
bers—more than 200 of them—came through one 
hundred per cent. Other persons donated special 
gifts, such as pews, lectern, candelabra, entrance 
sign, air conditioning and organ. District and di- 
visional officers sent gifts, and nine neighboring 
clubs contributed. So did Albany’s Key Clubs. 

To publicize their project, the Albany Kiwanians 
put out a four-page brochure explaining why the 
chapel was being built and outlining their goals in 
detail. The newspapers became interested and 
started keeping up with the project. Club officers 
and directors appeared on television and radio 
programs, telling all Albany about the Kiwanis 
Memorial Chapel. 

The publicity helped. One club member, having 
the brakes adjusted on his automobile, was given 
a discount by the mechanic, who said he wanted the 
amount saved to be assigned to the chapel fund 
“he’d been hearing so much about.” 

The chapel was completed in less than a vear’s 
time. A modern sanctuary, twenty-six by sixteen 
feet, it has gray broadloom carpeting, white oak 
pews and railings, an imported redwood altar and 
a passage from Genesis on a mahogany beam: “In- 
deed, The Lord Is In This Place.” (See picture 
right.) On the afternoon of the first day that 
services were held in the chapel, the dedication was 
held. Before cameras, Dr. Thomas Hale, Jr., director 
of the hospital, accepted the keys from President 
Fred and said, “No hospital is all that it should be 
until it has a soul. In dedicating this Kiwanis 
Memorial Chapel in our hospital today, you have 
given a soul to all the work we do here.” THE END 
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hey Club Roundup 


Detroit, July 3-6. 











TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION: 


“CURE VANDALISM" WINS AWARD The “Cure Vandalism” 
drive launched last July at the Key Club International 
convention in Philadelphia has won fifty dollars and a 
George Washington honor medal from the Freedoms 
Foundation. Vandalism and juvenile delinquency have 
been the targets of Key Clubbers throughout the admin- 
istrative year. Each club was requested at the Philadel- 
phia convention to arrange at least one antivandalism 
activity in its community during the year. 


SPREADING THE HOLY WORD More than 1000 persons in 
Mount Airy, Maryland were able to view the religious 
film “The King of Kings,” thanks to the efforts of the 
Mount Airy High School Key Club. The boys showed 
the film at churches and schools. Though the Mount 
Airy Key Clubbers found the project “very costly,” they 
felt assured by the fact that ‘ . we think that we've 
helped to spread the Holy Word.” 


CLOWNING THROUGH SCHOOL Since he’s an honor stu- 
dent and an active member of several clubs, no one, it 
would seem, could justly say that Key Clubber Howard 
Bobroff of Lane Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
is clowning through school. Yet it’s by clowning that 
Howard earns a part-time living. A department store 
has hired him to don a clown suit and perform zanily at 
the entrance of the building three nights a week. The 
purpose of this is to put customers in a good mood before 
they enter the store. Howard likes his job. “I have been 
doing this work for over a year now, and it’s just great. 
It gives me a chance to know people and find out what 
makes them tick. Before I took this job I was rather 
shy and not a very good conversationalist. Now I can 
start a conversation with someone on the bus, and when 
he gets off I know quite a bit about him.” THE END 








This is the interior of the Kiwanis Memorial Chapel at Al- 
bany Hospital. (See story at left.) The words above the al- 
tar real “Indeed The Lord Is In This Place. ...” (Gen, 28:16) 
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CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION This is a good time to 
launch a tree-planting project in your community. Get 
in touch with your state reforestation service for infor- 
mation. —~Merle H. Tucker 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA Observe US- 
Canada Good Will Week April 25-May 1. Invite an 
American speaker to a meeting and send messages of 
good will to several American clubs or “adopt” a club 
and exchange experiences. Melbourne R. Osborne 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Thank 
worthy public officials with a pledge of rededication from 
your club Ralph C. Keyes 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES Get local radio stations to use the 
three spot announcements sponsored by the Committee 
on the Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims: 
“The New Pilgrimage,” “The Way Forward” and “The 


Power of Prayer.” —Harold M. Doolen 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK Recognize boys and girls with 
exceptional talents and aid those who need financial help. 
Provide scholarships. Kenneth L. May 


CIRCLE K has been sponsored successfully in several jun- 
ior colleges. Clubs with a two-year college in their area 
should investigate the possibilities of forming a Circle K 
group there —Walter B. Jones 
KEY CLUBS Help the boys in your Key Club plan fund- 
raising projects that will pay the way of their delegates 
to the Key Club International convention July 3-6 in 
Detroit. Kiwanis sponsors should also plan to attend the 
convention. —James Conover 
UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Establish playgrounds and pro- 
vide supervised recreation for kids on “the other side of 
the track.” Help the older ones to find part-time employ- 
ment —W. E. Watts 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Plan complete vocational guid- 
ance programs. By offering speeches, individual confer- 
ences, books, pamphlets, visual aids and scholarships, 
your club can help the youths of your community to help 
—Clum C. Bucher 


themselves. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS The importance of an accurate 
annual achievement report calls for year-round func- 
tioning of your club’s committee. The end of the year’s 
first quarter is the time to survey the club records in 
preparation for making the achievement report at 
the year’s end. —Donald I. Parker 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered to 





you by the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 


520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago I1, Illinois 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP As in 1954, the goal in 
April this year is one hundred per cent attendance 
Be sure that a member who misses a meeting knows 
his fellow members. Follow up 

—Irvin C. Chapman 


he was 
every absence. 


missed by 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS New members often learn more 
about their club while riding to and from inter-club 
meetings with older members than they do in attending 
a month of meetings. Crystallize the interest of your 
new members by taking them with you on your inter- 
club visits. —Gilman O. Rolstad 
KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Continue training 
and socializing with new members after their induction 
As an example of how to do this, reread “Al Jeffery 
Joins Kiwanis” in the February and March issues of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. —States R. G. Finley 


NEW CLUB BUILDING—CANADA A club, like a person, 
needs a purpose in life. Every new club, from its incep- 
tion, should have a project or undertaking in its com- 
munity, one that will attract the highest caliber of mem- 
bers. —Ralph D. Steele 


NEW CLUB BUILDING—UNITED STATES Get that “talked 
of” new club past the talking stage. One of the greatest 
satisfactions any club can experience is to see Kiwanis 
take form and grow in a community.—Harold O. Danner 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC See “Program Suggestions” on 
page 7. —A. L. Keeney 
PUBLIC RELATIONS Wear your Kiwanis button with pride. 
It shows that you have voluntarily assumed a portion of 
the burden of making your community a better place in 
which to live. It’s good public relations to share your 
—- —Ewart G. Macpherson 





FORWARD IN KIWANIS 
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THE PEACE 
(From page 18) 


In 1866 the Fenian Brotherhood, 
organized in the United States, 
crossed the Niagara River, fought 
a battle with Canadian troops, won 
it and fled. And in 1871 the last Fen- 
ian raid, consisting of some amateur 
soldiers and Irish fanatics, ended 
in an American jail. 

After all the wild talk on both 
sides of the line the troubles of 
the sixties came to nothing because 
neither side wanted war. The les- 
son of Rush-Bagot had been thor- 
oughly learned by that time—so well 
that in 1871 the Treaty of Washing- 
settled all the outstanding 
border disputes by agreement. 

From then on anything but peace- 
negotiation and 
compromise unthinkable. 
One final step had yet to be taken, 
and it was taken in 1940 at Ogdens- 
burg, New York. The Rush-Bagot 


principle was there extended to its 


ton 


ful settlement by 
became 


can agreement that eliminated the 
boundary for strategic purposes and 
united two nations in the joint de- 
fense of the continent. 

From the War of 1812 to the pact 
of Ogdensburg the United States 
and Canada had traveled side by 
side for 126 years, not without fric- 
tion and even unofficial bloodshed, 
but without war—and while most 
of the world had seldom been at 
peace. The process begun by Rush 
and Bagot was completed last year 
by an agreement internationalizing 
the St. Lawrence seaway where 
French, British, Americans, Ca- 
nadians and Indians had fought per- 
petually for two centuries. 

Thus unarmed, dangerous to no 
man and in many places hardly 
marked, the boundary runs serenely 
from Funda to Fuca’s Strait—by all 
previous human experience an im- 
possible line, by geography unna- 
tural, but by the genius of two 
peoples one of the few landmarks 
of peace in a world frequented by 





final dimension in a North Ameri- wars THE END 
NEVER STOP FIGHTING that he seemed to be losing: The 
pretty, ivory-skinned blonde who 


(From page 25) 


ing profusely, was hurled out of the 
nearest window. His friends picked 
him up and carried him to the hos- 
pital 

“He didn’t really lick me,” Bobby 


says grimly. “I was still fighting 
as I sailed through the window.” 
Bobby was only eight or nine 


years old when the Depression broke 
over the city 
Like 


Romeros 


with devastating force 
f Glenwood Springs many 
other families, the 
hard hit: there wee four children 
two boys and two girls. 


were 


“Dad sweat blood trying to feed 
the family.” Bobby recalls. Many 
mornings Bobby went to school 


without breakfast. At the end of the 
schoolday he would head home re- 
luctantly, knowing that coing home 
meant cutting into the limited food 
supply needed by the other five 
Romeros. 

While Bobby’s schooldays’ fights 
were purely of the unsupervised 
variety, he went in for the super- 
vised school sports in a big way, 
and was usually a standout in all 


of them, especially football and 
basketball. He was small, but he 
was powerful and extremely fast. 
In spite of his lack of size, he 
achieved all-state honors in foot- 
ball. 


During his last year or two at 
high school, love dropped in on 
Bobby’s life, but this was one battle 
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sat at the desk in front of him would 
not give him a tumble. Her name 
was Marjorie Robertson, and she 
was inclined to be quiet and shy. 
Bobby found it easy enough to date 
girls, but Marjorie was, to 
say the least. reluctant. 

Then, in 1939, when Bobby was 


other 


things were 
locking up little, both for 
the Romero family’s fortunes and 
for Bobby’s heart. Marjorie had be- 
gun to show signs of friendliness in 
a small way. And it also in 
1939 that Bobby started to make 
local boxing history. He got into the 
Rocky Mountain Golden Gloves 
contests at Denver and 
through to five championships! He 
won the junior and senior titles 
in the featherweight and lightweight 
divisions, then went on to beat the 
best of the welterweights. No one 
has ever equalled that performance. 


F or 


eighteen years old, 


just a 


was 


smashed 


EACH of his victories, Bobby 
was awarded a wrist watch. What 
did he do with the four extra 
watches? He hocked them and used 
the money to date Marjorie. They 
were married June 29, 1941. 

A year later Bobby was in the 
US Army. He picked the Air Force 
because he wanted above everything 
else to be a pilot. But he “washed 
out” of pilot training, and then put 
in a period at bombardier school 


(see NEVER STOP FIGHTING page 44) 
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CANADA’S FAMOUS CASTLE 
A TOURIST MECCA OPERATED BY 
THE KIWANIS CLUB OF 
WEST TORONTO IN CANADA 


SEE THIS $3 MILLION CASTLE 
ONE HOUR TOUR THROUGH 


TOWERS, SECRET PASSAGES 
AND TUNNELS 


Write for Folder 
CASA LOMA + TORONTO, CANADA 

















a keepsake... 
a capsule history .. 
an inspiration ... 


a manual on 
Kiwanis education 





If you haven't already ordered 
extra copies of the special 40th 
anniversary issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, you can still do so. A 
limited supply is still available at 
the General Office. Many clubs 
have found this issue a useful 
addition to material given to new 
members. Other clubs have or- 
dered extra copies for distribution 
to outside agencies and organiza- 
tions. Shipped prepaid at 25 cents 
per copy (minimum order, four 
copies). 


Order from 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NEVER STOP FIGHTING 
(From page 43) 


at Victorville, California. After that 
he was sent to Noncommissioned 
Officers Physical Training School at 
Miami Beach, Florida. Ordered back 
to Victorville, Bobby became an in- 
structor in athletics. 

But Bobby still wanted that pilot’s 
license. And Bobby’s whole philos- 
ophy is this: “If you want some- 
thing, and what you want is good, 
then fight for it until you get it.” 
He was out of the: Army before 
he made it, but he now carries a 
pilot’s license in his card case. 

Bobby also wanted training that 
would serve himself, his wife and 
their two children, so he completed, 
while he was still in boxing, a course 
in personnel administration and 
safety offered by the U.C.L.A. Ex- 
tension School. 

Now he is absorbed in all the de- 
tails of city business, and many of 
them are technical. As councilman, 
he handies various phases of de- 
— police, 


partmental management 


fire, engineering, street work, utili- 
ties—as well as the problems of 
zoning and annexation. He even 
rides around with the dogcatcher. 

As busy as he is, though, Bobby 
still finds time for Azusa’s young- 
sters. He still kindles a sound fight- 
ing spirit in the boys of the CYO 
and the other youth groups he as- 
sists. 

He still visits the homes of the 
underprivileged oftener than any- 
one else in the city, with the excep- 
tion of school nurses. And, where- 
ever he goes as a natural champion 
of the underdog, Bobby exudes his 
great fighting spirit and feels com- 
pelled to deliver frequently his fa- 
vorite message to those who ask for 
help (while he’s helping them, of 
course): 

“You want something, right? 
What you want is good, right? Then 
don’t wait for someone to deliver it 
to you on a silver platter. Go out 
and fight for it!” 

Nobody in Azusa has ever doubted 
that Bobby practices what he 
preaches. THE END 





GIVE TV A CHANCE 
(From page 29) 


TV won't be a painted saint for 
some time to come. But widespread 
viewer response can bring changes 

-and quickly. “Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie,” off the air several times, re- 
peatedly has been brought back by 


listener demand. Last September 
Arthur Godfrey remarked that in- 
dependent small grocers couldn't 


meet supermarket prices, and as 


7 * * * * . * 

The world is full of people who are 
stingy with everything except their 
troubles 


* * * * * * * 


thousands of complaints avalanched 
in he apologized, but lost a top-grade 
sponsor. Since TV stations cost an 
average of $400,000 and programs 
regularly require up to $100,000 in 
total expenditures, large listener 
groups can't be constantly disre- 
garded. 

But it requires intelligent action, 
such as these points suggested from 
my days as a TV staff member: 
> When you have a comment, write 
directly to the sponsor or station— 
not a TV critic. A reporter might 
put your name in the paper, but he 
can’t change the program. 
> Don’t just complain—compliment, 
too. Good programs die for lack of 
visible support. And don’t just tell a 


switchboard operator, talk to some- 
one of authority. 

> Encourage your children to watch 
good programs by viewing with 
them. All programs won't please 
everyone, but see that one that in- 
terests the whole family is sup- 
ported. Example is a big thing. 

> Keep to the rule that first things 
come first—then television. It'll soon 
become a habit. 

> Permit a TV “binge” once in a 
while, such as on a rainy day or a 
holiday. It’ll prevent an atmosphere 
of inhibition, and you'll find the TV 
urge soon wears off if there’s some- 
thing better to do. 

> Arrange outside activities such as 
visits on “bad” TV 
principle as 


movies and 
nights. It’s the same 
picking your movies—and it auto- 
matically rules out whole blocs of 
undesirable programs. 

> Set a good example by not being a 
TV addict. If the dishes are stacked, 
the lawn in weeds, and the TV set 
glowing all day, advice to “go do 
your homework now” won’t get far. 

As CBS President Frank Stanten 
says, television is pretty much a mir- 
ror of public taste. 

“I am far from saying we are a 
perfect mirror,” he admits. “Or 
even always a very well-polished 
one. But when a nation holds us up 
to its countenance and looks, it sees 
something that is a reasonable fac- 
simile of itself. If it doesn’t like what 
it sees, it blames the mirror.” THE END 
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TELEVISION 
(From page 29) 


through our share of “videoitis” with 
yur children, we formulated a simple 
set of TV rules and strictly enforced 
them. They have worked remarkably 
well, and we'd like to pass them on 
to those of you who have television 
r intend to bring the magic box into 
your home. 

> Set a definite time limit on the 
uumber of hours that your young- 
sters watch video. We limit our chil- 
dren, ages five and seven, to one 
hour a day and would recommend 
the same for children from five to 


ten years. In the teen brackets, two | 


hours should be an absolute maxi- 
mum, particularly on school nights. 
We found that too much teleview- 
ing without any breaks caused eye- 
strain and headaches for our young- 
sters. Almost as important, this 
restriction prevents children from 
overdependence on video for enter- 
tainment. With youngsters you find 
that TV tends to substitute passive 
observance for the healthy kind of 
spontaneous group-play that does so 
much to properly develop a child’s 
personality. Kids enjoy doing things, 
and too much TV is a deterrent to 
this type of activity. 
» Enforce strict bedtime hours. If 
video is relatively new at your 
house, your children probably are 
begging to stay up for “just one 
more program, please!” It’s like an 
exciting new toy, and perhaps you 


* * * * 7 * * 


Some women have found the way 
to beat old age: they just stop buy- 
ing birthday candles. 


—John J. Plomp 


* * * * * * a 


won't have the heart to march them 
off to bed on time. 

You’re letting yourself in for 
trouble if this becomes a habit. It’s 
easy to do, too. The kids sit there 
quietly, don’t bother anybody and 
before you know it, it’s ten or even 
eleven o'clock. 

It’s alarming to see how many 
parents have been lax about this 
point. A couple of years ago a Uni- 
versity of Southern California re- 
search team surveyed Los Angeles 
to find out how late children stayed 
up watching television. 

One night 110,800 sleepy-eyed 
youngsters stayed up until 10:15 
p.m. to watch a double-feature 
movie. By 11:15, 66,000 were still 
sitting before the video box. The 


(see TELEVISION page 46) 
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Bass Fishermen wi 
Say I’m Crazy... 
until they try 


my method! 


Don’tjump at conclusions. I’m not a manufacturer of 
any fancy new lure. I have no rods or lines to sell. I’m 
a professional man and make a good living in my pro- 
fession. But my all-absorbing hobby is fishing. And, 
quite by accident. I’ve discovered how to go to waters 
that everyone else says are fished out and come in 
with a limit catch of the biggest bass that you ever 
saw. The savage old bass that got so big, because they 
were “wise”’ to every ordinary way of fishing. 

This METHOD is NOT spinning, trolling, casting, 
fly fishing, trot line fishing, set line fishing, hand line 
fishing, live bait fishing, jugging, netting, trapping, 
seining, and does not even faintly resemble any of 
these standard methods of fishing. No live bait or 
prepared bait is used. You can carry all of the equip- 
ment you need in one hand. 

The whole method can be learned in twenty minutes 
—twenty minutes of fascinating reading. All the ex- 
tra equipment you need, you can buy locally at a cost 
of less than a dollar. Yet with it, you can come in after 
an hour or two of the greatest excitement of your 
life, with a stringer full. Not one or two miserable 12 
or 14 inch over-sized keepers — but five or six real 
beauties with real poundage behind them. The kind 
that don’t need a word of explanation of the profes- 
sional skill of the man who caught them. Absolutely 
legal, too—in every state. 

This amazing method was developed by a little 
group of professional fishermen. Though they are 
public guides, they rarely divulge their method to their 





But, after an honest trial, if you’re 
at all like the other men to whom I’ve 
told my simple plan, you'll guard it with your last breath. 





a gold mine. Because with this method you can fish with- 
in a hundred feet of the best fishermen in the county 
and pull in ferocious big ones while owe come home 


empty handed. Nospecial skill is requir 


The method 


is just as deadly in the hands of a novice as in the 
hands of an oldtimer. My method will be disclosed only 
to a few men in each area—men who will give me their 
word of honor not to give the method to anyone else, 


Send me your name. Let me tell you how you can 


try out this deadly method of bringing in big bass from 
your “fished out”’ waters. Let me tell you why I let 
you try out my unusual method without risking a 
penny of your money on instructions or lures. There 
is no charge for this information, now or at any other 
time. Just your name is all I need. But I guarantee 
that the information I send you will make you a com- 
plete skeptic—until once you try it! And then, your 
own catches will fill you with disbelief. Send your 
name, today. This will be fun. 


ERIK N. FARE 


317 S. Milwaukee Avenue, Libertyville 10, Illinois 


Libertyville ‘10, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Fare: Send me complete information ] 
without any charge and without the slightest ob- ] 
ligation. Tell me how I can learn your method of 

catching big bass from “fished out”’ waters, even | 
when the old-timers are reporting ““No Luck.” | 


| patrons. They use it only when fishing for their own Name | 

| tables. It is probable that no man on your watershas $0 ~~7~~7>""""""™nnennnnnnneenennnnnneeceeeeess 
ever seen it, ever heard of it, or ever used it. And Pee ee Se | 
when you have given it the first trial, you will be as P > | 
closed-mouthed as a man who has suddenly discovered ity ...- ------------------ Zone _— State_-------. 

- 

| ne 
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(4 Already many Kiwanis Districts 
4 have reserved space aboard the S.S. 
A) South American for 7 wonderful 
} days of Great Lakes cruising . . . for 

j fun, rest, relaxation .. . for fine food 
Y} and new Kiwanian friends from all 


‘A parts of the country. Here’s a pre- 
convention cruise for Kiwanians of 
A ever 2200 thrilling miles of Great 


EE 


Calling 


All Kiwanians! 
Make Reservations NOW 
for this Special Pre-convention 


, Kiwanis Great Lakes Cruise! 


Lakes waterways with visits to 
beautiful Mackinac Island, the St. 
Mary River, the world-famous Soo | 
Locks and mighty Lake Superior. 
Leave Cleveland or Detroit June 19 
on the S.S. South American. Return 

to Cleveland June 26 refreshed, re- 
laxed and ready for your convention. 
Early reservations advisable. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Foot of Woodward Ave., DETROIT 26, MICH. WOodward 3-6760 
BUFFALO 3 e CLEVELAND 14 e CHICAGO 3 «DULUTH 2 




















DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA. Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 


Birmingha: Ala 

The DINKLER- JEFFERSON 
migomery. Ala 
CHARLES, New Otican la 


DAVIS Hot 


The #T 











IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, IT'S THE 





. —~ KIWANIS MEETS FRIDAY NOON 
in the magnificent 
TOP O° THE COLUMBUS 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 





Hore: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis 
Phoenix Kiwanis 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











ROCHESTER, MINN. 
HOTEL ARTHUR 


“Rest Assured” 
One Block to Clinic 











EXCELLENT FOOD FREE PARKING 








In NEW YORK 
Oe. a oe. 
heedquerters ore of 


ywotst 
Kiwanian 


A. C. Allan 
Genera! Manager 

















A Tisch Hotel 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Directly connected 
with Union Passenger 
Terminal—in the 
heart of Cleveland 
A Sonnabend Operated Hotel 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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TELEVISION 
(From page 45) 


next night 96,800 kids stayed up 
until 10:15 to watch an evening of 
horror shows and wrestling. 

Is it any wonder the youngster is 
puffy-eyed, sleepy and not very 
interested in schoolwork on the 
morning after a late-hour TV binge? 

In Japan where Terebi Jidai (the 
Television Era) has recently begun, 
video ends at 9 p.m. every night. “We 
set this time so that it won’t inter- 
fere with children’s sleep,” explained 
Tetsuro Furugaki, president of the 
Broadcasting Corporation of Japan. 
“In other countries I have seen 
many households disrupted because 
children wanted to stay up and 
watch TV. The development and ed- 
ucation of children is our main 
concern.” 

In Chicago a judge deciding a 
divorce case ruled that 9 p.m. was 
the deadline for youngsters to watch 
“This is the rule in our house, 
he said. 


video. 
and it’s a good one,” 
> Censor the 
your youngsters to watch. Obviously, 
an extra-heavy diet of crime shows, 
and 


programs you allow 


wrestling and boxing matches, 
semi-risqué musicals isn’t the proper 
fare for a growing child. 

In fact, Journa! of the 
American Medical Association, 
crime-horror shows are “potentially 
dangerous to the health of the na- 
The AMA’s official 

that studies 
show that such programs create 
nervousness and fitful sleeping 
habits among otherwise normal chil- 


says the 


tion’s children.” 


organ points out case 


implications found in many crime- 
and-horror programs.” 

The above three rules are simple. 
If you enforce them regularly, tele- 
vision should not have a harmful 
influence on your children. As Dr. 
Barbour, the San Diego child expert, 
has pointed out, if video is used 
wisely, it can be a constructive fac- 
tor—and not an unwelcome ogre. 

It keeps youngsters at home more, 
something for which most parents 
are grateful. Surveys show that 
video tends to keep children home 
and off the street. “Our programs 
around the predinner hour are de- 
signed to act as ‘baby-sitters’ for 
mothers,” one program director 
said. “They give her freedom to pre- 
pare dinner without worrying that 
her kids are getting into mischief 
somewhere.” 

In recent years television has de- 
veloped many excellent educational 
and religious programs, and many 
children are among their most en- 
thusiastic viewers. My children, 
young as they are, are regular 
watchers of “Omnibus,” the “cul- 
tural catchall” program produced by 
the Ford Foundation; Edward R. 
Murrow’s “See It Now”; and many 
of the excellent religious programs 
In this way, television is helping to 
improve their minds, broaden their 
scope and add to their religious edu- 
cation. If video is used properly, we 
won't find ourselves some years from 
now with a of semi-il- 
literate people with overdeveloped 
eyes and conversational 
ability, death-white complexions and 
the belief in violence as the panacea 


generation 


ears, no 





dren. for all disputes. If we meet the prob- 
“For its own self-interest,” says lem with intelligence and under- 
the Journal, “the television industry standing, our children can learn to 
would do well to acknowledge the derive many advantages from the 
adverse medical and psychological miracle of television. THE END 
BASEBALL considered the team to watch, 


(From page 35) 


Stanley Coveleskie won three of the 
games and allowed five hits each 
time. Elmer Smith, Indian right 
fielder, hit a home run with the 
filled, the first World Series 
Bill Wambsganns, the 
baseman, made an 
which is as 


bill in a 


bases 
grand slam 
Tribe’s second 
unassisted triple play, 
rare as a thousand dollar 
poor man’s pocket. 

It was a storybook series. Covele- 
skie and his catcher, Steve O'Neill, 
both came from the Pennsylvania 
coal mines. And one of the important 
games was won by Walter “Duster” 
Mails, Cleveland hurler, who had 
failed to click with the Dodgers. 

The next season, the Indians were 


naturally, and Kiwanis convention 
delegates had a special interest in 
watching them. Tris Speaker, man- 
ager and star of the Indians, was a 
Kiwanian. 

As was true five before, 
the Indians were in first place during 
the Kiwanians’ convention in Cleve- 


years 


land, and not destined to win the 
pennant. They won three out of 
four games in Chicago from the 


White Sox during the first four days 
of the convention. 

Then the team came home to 
Cleveland, and the convention pro- 
gram announced that baseball fans 
among the delegation had appoint- 
ments at three o'clock Saturday and 
Sunday somewhere inside Dunn 
Field, East 66th and Lexington 
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Avenues, where the world champions 
were meeting the St. Louis Browns. 
The Browns’ star was George Sisler, 
who had hit .407 in 1920, topping 
Speaker by nineteen points. 

Kiwanians at the Saturday game 
watched fifteen runs cross the plate, 
ten of them in behalf of St. Louis. 
The next day the Indians evened 
matters, scalping the Browns 15-1. 

It was twenty-one years before 
Kiwanis came back to Cleveland for 
a convention. The dates: June 14-18, 
1942. America had been in the 
Second World War just six months, 
and President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had given the “green light” to 
baseball: “If 300 teams use 5000 
players, these players are a definite 
recreational asset to at least 20,000,- 
000 of their fellow citizens—and 
that in my judgment is thoroughly 
worth-while.” 

As for the Indians and the Kiwanis 


conven‘tion;, all but the name of the 
ball team had been altered since 
1921 Managing the Indians was 
twenty-four-vear-old Lou’  Bou- 


) 
dreau, who was to become a Ki- 
wanian in 1943. He had the Indians 
in third place when the Kiwanians 
convened They finished fourth 
that yeal 

On the first day of the 1942 con- 
vention, Cleveland split a double- 
header in Philadelphia. The next 
day, Monday, no game was sched- 
uled, and Tuesday it rained, forcing 
the postponement of a Washington- 
Indian battle in Cleveland. Wednes- 
day night the Tribe topped the vis- 
itors, 5-4, and on the next day, the 
convention’s last, the Indians were 
beaten, 7-1, as Early Wynn, now 
with the Indians, limited the losers 
to seven hits. Washington at the 
time was in last place, but it was 
long before that that this team in- 
spired “First in war, first in peace, 
and last in the American League.” 

In 1942, Kiwanis International con- 
vention-goers were six years in ad- 
vance of one of the greatest of all 
Cleveland teams. The 1948 club won 
the pennant the dramatic way, beat- 
ing out the Boston Red Sox in a 
play-off game, the first such contest 
in league history. Then the Indians 
outdid the Beston Braves in the 
World Series four games to two. 
When the Series was over, the base- 
ball writers decided that playing- 
manager Lou Boudreau’s .355 bat- 
ting average and two home runs in 
the play-off game were good enough 
to earn him the Most Valuable 
Award. They drew parallels be- 
tween Boudreau and Speaker, who 
batted .388 and piloted the Indians 
to a world championship when Lou 
was three vears old. THE END 
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FLY UNITED AIR LINES 


to the 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


40th ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


June 26-30 


You’re only hours from the convention via high-speed United 


Mainliners. Convenient ’round the clock schedules coast-to- 
coast. Low fares. Also ask about United’s thrifty half-fare 


family plan. Call your nearest United Ticket office or an 


Authorized Travel Agent for your reservations soon! 





COMPARE THE FARE AND 


YOU'LL GO BY AIR AIR LINES 


PITIVTUL LIM TT ee Bit mld TT 
for the KIWANIS of BURLINGTON, N.C. 
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More than 11,000 paid riders in one week .. . 
over 76,000 riders in the first 21/. months—that’s 
the number of people who paid to ride the 
“Kiwanis Special” MT Miniature Train at City 
Park, Burlington, N.C. The Kiwanians bought the 
train for the city under an agreement whereby 
profits are being used to repay the club and after 
the debt is retired the club will get one-third of 
the proceeds for five years. 


KIWANIS CLUBS SUCCESSFULLY 
OPERATING MT MINIATURE TRAINS 


Asheville, N. C. Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Burlington, N. C. Wilson, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Greenville, N. C. Bangor, Pennsylvania 





MT Miniature Trains can be success- 
fully operated by your Kiwanis Club 
to increase revenue, improve your 
town's recreational facilities, add to 
the welfare of your community. 


FREE—Complete details and illustrated 
catalogs describing the MT Miniature 
Trains and how they can be operated 
towards the good of your community. 
Write to Dept. Al 


MINIATURE TRAIN CO. RENSSELAER, INDIANA 
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EW SREEL 


As tne 1955 baseball season opens, fans in the Kiwanis 
Club of Northeast Washington, D.C. are probably almost 
as interested in a high school freshman named Buster 
Curtiss as they are in the Washington Senators 


Buster is a five-foot-ten-inch right-handed pitcher 
who in three years has hurled ten no-hitters as the 
brightest star in Washington’s Boys’ Club Junior League 
Last year he led his Kiwanis team—sponsored by the 
Northeast Washington club—to the Middle Atlantic 
Boys’ Club of America championship 


In the title game, Buster turned in a one-hit shut out 
over Silver Spring, Maryland, striking out eighteen bat- 
ters in seven Outstanding as this performance 
was, it didn’t whiffing 
twenty-one batters in a tournament two years before 
(The twenty-first batsman popped up.) 

Like the great Bob Feller’s father, who taught his son 
the rudiments of pitching in back of the barn on the 
family’s farm in Van Meter, Iowa, Buster's dad, an elec- 
trician, passed many hours playing catch with Buster in 
the backyard of the Curtiss family’s Washington home 
the elder Curtiss recalls. 


innings 


top his best twenty out of 


“I just gave him his motion,” 
“I stressed nothing but control.” 

Buster, who hopes to be either a Major League pitcher 
or an engineer some day, is as outstanding in the class- 
room as he is on the diamond. He maintained an “A” 
average through junior high school and was president of 


the honor society 


Wayne C. Towntey, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Bloomington, Illinois since 1927, supervised the dedica- 
Abraham Lincoln in New Salem 


tion of a statue of 


State Park 


K rwantan Grant Jensen of the Shafter, California club 
has been honored by the National Association for Con- 
servation Education and Publicity. The award was given 
to Grant for his leadership in producing a new state 
publication, “Teaching Conservation in California High 
Schools.” He is principal of Shafter High School. 


W nen the Norfolk, Virginia club celebrated its thirty- 
fifth anniversary, its first president, Richard B. Tucker, 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
flew to Norfolk from Pittsburgh in his firm’s private 
plane to take part in the fete. Past President Richard 
presented the club with a copy of the original charter. 
He took something home with him, too—a long overdue 


past president’s pin. 


Tue Lewiston-Orchards, Idaho club added $100 to its 
treasury by finishing first in a local barbershop quartet 
contest. The Kiwanis songsters wore striped jackets and 
straw hats. 

Memerrs or tue North Fort Worth, Texas club really 
like to know their Kiwanis neighbors. Last year the 
North Fort Worth Kiwanians made 104 inter-club visi- 
tations, an average of two a week! 
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Tue Sanford, Florida club recognized the opening of a 
new bank by sending a telegram of greetings that was 
more than two feet long and two feet wide. It read: 
“Each and every member of the Kiwanis Club of San- 
ford congratulates you on your beautiful new bank. 
May its future be as bright as the Florida sunshine ... .” 


Ben Hazen, governor of the Pacific-Northwest District 
in 1948, was named Portland, Oregon’s “First Citizen for 
1954.” 


Tu Searcy, Arkansas club got together a motorcade 
and police escort when fifty-six members went to visit 
Batesville nearly fifty miles away. 

The Batesville club greeted the travelers with another 
police escort, and the local mayor accompanied the 
Searcy men to the meeting place. Thus Searcy Ki- 
wanians won a five-month divisional inter-club contest 
Points were scored on the basis of mileage per man, and 
providing the program for the inter-club meeting scored 
one hundred points. If the visiting club brought its 
leader along, an additional fifty 
awarded. Each club had to visit each of the other five 
clubs in the division to be eligible for the final tabula- 
tion. When the five months were over, 41,315 points 
had been scored. Searcy garnered 14,813 of them and 
was feted at an inter-divisional affair featuring Inter- 
national Trustee W. Donald Dubail and District Gov- 
ernor C. J. “Cub” Chaffee as speakers. 

The fifth division in the Michigan District conducted 
a ‘similar contest, designed so that the winning club 
had to visit each club in the division at least once. One 
of the letters in “Kiwanis Clubs” was awarded for each 
inter-club visit. The Ferndale, Michigan Kiwanians 
were the first to visit each club and complete the two 
THE END 


song points were 


words. 


1952 
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DIVISION 





bath saved 
thee: 
Qo in peace 





The Kiwanis Club of North Hudson, New Jersey makes sure 
that each member sees this religious reminder at meetings. 
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The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting 
vacation is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the 
places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 
Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globe Trotters 
Club, tells you that in his book, Where to Vacation on a Nhoe 
string. This is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for 
the ways to get more for your money in vacations and travel. 


In his big book, you learn 
about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vaca 
tions on far-off islands, on boats drifting down lazy 
streams while you fish. 
ibout vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm 
and eucalyptus trees, in government-subsidized vacation 
resorts, in Indian country, along rugged coastlines, on 


hips and by rail 





Will Your Next Vacation Really Be Something to Remember? 


—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations 
in the North Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain 
vacations, the unknown vacation wonderlands almost 
at your front door. 


How to stop saying — 
“I Always Spend Too Much On My Vacation” 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation 
bargains in all America, from Maine to California, and in 
Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time does he ask you to spend a lot 
of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how really different and 
exciting is the vacation you choose through his experienced 
advice. Always, he tells you, the many things you can do within 
your budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel 
by car, he shows how most auto parties can save $6 to $7 a day). 

You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for 














about dude ranches you car afford what to see, do and vou. Yet, Where to Vacation on a Shoe string costs only $1. To 
how to save at national parks and in cities most Amer make sure your next vacation will be something to talk about, 
ican want to visit. get the fact now. Use the coupon to order 
Round the World on a Shoestring WHERE WILL YOU GO 
If you know the eldom-advertised way of reaching foreign countries, IN FLORIDA? 
1 don't need fantasti in of money in order to travel y 1 could 
pend $500-31000 on a ne-way ixury teamer to Buen Aire but do 
you know you ean travel all the way to Argentina through colorful 
Mexico, the Andes, Peru, ete., by bus and rail for just $109 in fares? IF YOU WANT A VACATION YOU CAN AFFORD 
You car pend $5000 on a luxury ruise around the world. But do 
know you ¢an travel around the world via delux fr ht only Florida needn't be expensive not if you know just where to go for what- 
fourth the cost r Via connecting steamer for $600—and that there are ever you seek in Florida. And if there any man who can give you the 
er of other round the world routing inder $1000 fact you want it Norman Ford, founder of the world-famou Globe 
Do you know all about the really comfo | low t routings te Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling !) 
whatever part of the globe you're interested in? India ay, and how t Hi ig bool Norman Ford's Florida, tel you, first of all, road by 
reach it at lowest cost via rail from Europe through France, Italy, Yugo- road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're on 
lavia. Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East Or how to see South America ication, or king er b, busine real estate, or retirement prospect 
EE y! Whicl air lines Americans living down there ¢t to cut Alwa he names tl motel and restaurants where you can 
vou v. 9 Mf the top fa top for the best comn ns and meals at the price you want to pay. 
The tre ft ) ya to trave ke a touriat } ¢ a oO ¢ lor that longer ication if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a 
‘ fravele ho sa fhe vaue to reach his deatir é iradise Ist the pot wh h ha everything you want 
omfortably, and while seeing the most. Of cours there’a much more to thia bia book. 
Norman Ford's big new guide, How to Travel Without Be Rich, give 
you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing y« the wer cost, com- 
fortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page revea 
the hip rai t airplane and other routing that ave jy 1 money and IF You WANT A JOB OR A HOME IN FLORIDA 
ven the world to you . . 7 
7 ; : , Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of 
What do you want to d Explore the South Sea Thi ! the mly personne manawer busine mer real estate operator tate official 
side in the world that names the chooners, tells what ~_ harge, where etc., lets him pinpoint the tow: ou want to know about if you're going 
they go (even how to reach Gauguin’s old home). Visit Mexi his i to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a business of your own. If 
the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist court or own an orange grove. he 
be take you via 8-passenger a itomobile as far as those not-i" -the-know tel ve today inside story of these popular investment 
pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South Americ: Europe Any other 
part of the world? This is the guide that tells you where and how to go 
at price you can really afford 
If ye ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel IF YOU WANT TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME 
within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Be Riel ; ; 
! un 3 ca ‘ Aa a : a se j Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire now on the money 
It i bie book, with over 5.000 words, filled with fac price and : . 4 ) 
) F tt t » 4 ve got, whether it a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or 
routing and it yours for only $1.50. Even one little hir ul ive you 
thi m several times over easonal job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra 
ners . ; income.) Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is 


Passenger-carrying 


FREIGHTERS are the secret 


of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aire Or through the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost 


everywhere are within your means 
And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty 
of relaxation as you speed from port to port 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise 
ean be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New 
Orleans. Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in 
Travel Routes Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, 
tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommoda- 
tions. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. 
Travel editors and travel writers say, ““To learn how to travel for as little 
as you'd spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128-page 1955 edition includes prac- 
tically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New 
York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, 
England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the 
South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called “How to 
See the World at Low Cost,” plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


pleasantest on a small income, he can help you take life easy now 

Ye no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford’sa Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big 


book with plenty ef maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2 
only a fraction of the money you'd spend needlessly if you went to Florida 


blind 


For your copy fill out coupon below. 


e Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 


poco -- --- 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 113 Second Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island}, New York 


| I have enclosed $ (cash, check or money order). Please send 
| me the books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not 
| atisfied 

| Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

| Norman Ford's Florida. $2 

| How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50, 

| [) Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

| Special Offer: All books above for $5, 
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Here's the perfect low cost typewriter 


for the modern business or professional 
othe a beautifully designed, compact 
typewriter with every feature needed tor 
general office typing! 

You'll be amazed when you see the 
exciting performance of this new type 
writer the clear, sharp printwork, the 
smooth, responsive typing acuon... plus 
all these practical features that you never 
expected to find in a compact, low cost 


office typewriter 


1. The Remington Office-riter has an 







A Product of Plemington Frand 


Remington Quiet-riter, Standard, Noiseless and Electric Typewriter 





ll-inch carriage with a 10-3/10 inch 
writing line the longest writing line 
of any 11-inch carriage manual type- 
writer now manufactured. The Ofhice- 
riter can handle letters, forms, statistical 
reports, invoices... everything from the 
smallest size card to a sheet 11-inches 
wide with ease and convenience. 

2. Exclusive Miracle Tab makes it 
easy to set up the Othce-riter for all tab 
ular work . . . billing, invoices, listings 
and statements 


3. The Office-riter makes up to 10 





ag 
a? 7. 


THE NEW 
REMINGTON 


good carbon copies, cuts clean stencils. 

4. The Remington Office-riter has a 
full standard keyboard with 44 keys, 88 
characters, clean, sharp printwork and 
every feature needed to meet all typing 
requirements of your office PLUS the 
extra advantages of convenient, compact 
size and low price. 

A demonstration will convince you 
that this unique new typewriter deserves 
a place in your office. Call your dealer or 
Remington Rand Branch Office today! 
Ask about convenient terms, 
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